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Sonnet 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE 
IN AMERICA. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


“Lrperty’s Beri” hath sounded its bold peal 
Where Man holds Man in Slavery! at the 


sound — 
Ye who are “ faithful ’mid the faithless found'” 


Answer its summons with unfaltering zeal. 
1 
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Let Freedom’s banner to the winds reveal 
A Star more bright than all that yet have 


crowned 


Your country’s flag, for you to gather round 


With higher, holier hopes for human weal! 

Your Cause must triumph: is triumphant now, 

In countless votaries, daily, hourly won 

To swell your ranks !— doubts and misgivings 
shun ; 

Lift up in hope, to heaven, an unblenched 
brow, 

And utter in its face, your fearless vow, 

That Liberty's behests shall all be done ! 


Woodbridge, Suffolk, England. 





AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS, 


An Appeal to Mothers. 


BY CHARLOTTE H. L. COUES, 


Stevens, in his work on West India Slave- 
ry, relates, on the authority of an eye-witness, 
the following heart-rending incident, which 
occurred in Kingston, Jamaica. 

“ A master, who lived near us, wanted mo- 
ney; and one of his female slaves having two 
fine children, he sold one of them, and the 
child was torn from her maternal affection. 
In the agony of her feeling she made a hide- 
ous howling, and for that ‘crime’ was flogged. 
Soon after, he sold the other child. This turn- 
ed her heart within her, and impelled her into 
a kind of madness. She howled nigiit and 
day in the yard, tore her hair, ran up and 
down the streets and the parade, rending the 
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heavens with cries and literally watering the 
earth with her tears. ‘Da wicked massa Jew, 
he sell my children. Will no Buckra massa 
pity nega? What me do? me no have one 
child. My heart do so, (shaking herself vio- 
lently,) my heart do so, because me have no 
child. Me go to massa house, in massa yard, 
and in my hut, and me no see ’em.’” 

We have seen nothing, in the whole of the 
black annals of Slavery, more calculated to 
touch the feelings than this simply-told story. 
Free-born, happy mother, can you read it and 
not feel your heart swell almost to anguish, in 
sympathy with your suffering sister? You 
have, perhaps, just come from the chamber 
where your own group of little ones repose for 
the night—your own, and not a master’s! 
You have smoothed the soft ringlets of one; 
you have kissed away the shade which some 


infantile sorrow had laid upon the fair brow of 


another; you have, perhaps, for the first time, 
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bended the knees and raised the tiny hands of 
your youngest and best loved to teach it its 
first prayer; and all you have pressed to your 
heart with an almost aching sense of happi- 
ness. Does the thought of separation from 
these cherished ones rise up within you? That 
thought pales your cheek, and sends hot tears 
to your eyes, and with a strong effort you 
banish it as too dreadful to be endured for a 
moment. Can you not in some measure real- 
ize the agony of that poor slave-mother, as she 


goes to “massa house, in massa yard, to her 


poor hut,” to seek for her children, “and no 


sees them.” 

Christian mother! has a little child ever 
been removed from you by death? Have you, 
with the strong sight of Faith, watched the 
sweet spirit ascending, after her departure 
from the body, led by shining angels, cheered 
with heavenly music — her new-formed wings 


tiring not until she reached the footstool of the 
o% 
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Eternal — where, bathed in bliss, she was to 


enjoy His presence forevermore; where her 


infant powers were to expand; where she 
was to go on from glory to glory? Christian 
faith revealed this to you; yet, with this bea- 
tific vision before your eyes, with the added 
hope of again meeting your child face to face, 
who can describe the agony of the parting? 
A mother’s heart alone can understand it. 
Heavenly faith was not strong enough to con- 
quer human affections, nor could the glorious 
future hope overcome the pangs of present 
separation. 

Think then what must be the agony of heart 
to one whose child is removed, not by the 
commands of a Father of infinite love, and by 
the still hand of death, but at the bidding of 
the fierce demon of avarice, acting through a 
master’s hand; to have it torn from the arms 
which had embraced it from infancy, and 


know, that never more on earth should its face 
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be met; to see it in imagination carried away 
among rude unloving strangers, at sight of 
whom its little heart would chill and shrink; 
to feel with a keenness which only the poor 
mother’s own past experience could give, the 
indignities, the toil, the suffering to which 
the loved child must be subject; and all this 
without one ray of consolation from Christian 
hope, with the understanding darkened, and 
the human affections only in full strength. 
This, this is agony; compared with which the 
grief of the bereaved Christian mother must | 
seem as perfect bliss. Truly must the poor 
mother’s heart be “turned within her,” and 
her soul ache to madness. 

Remember that this is not a solitary case 
of suffering. Thousands of such separa- 


tions annually occur. They are a necessary 


part of the great system which makes mer- 


chandise of bodies and souls — which deals in 


tears, and groans, and agonizing hearts. 
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How much longer shall these things be? If 
every free-born Christian mother in our land 
should say, as with one voice, and with that 
strong determination which comes from the 
heart, “ Slavery shall xo /onger inflict its griev- 
ous, unimaginable wrongs,” how many years 


longer could Slavery endure? We believe 


not one. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, U. 8. 








TO THE AMERICAN ABOLITIONISTS. 


Co the American Abolitionists. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 
BY JOHN BOWRING, 


AND can a prayer, —a wish, —a word, — 
Across the broad Atlantic heard, — 

Give hope, or heart, or voice? O then 
Shall holy fervor move our prayer, 
And seraph-wings our message bear, 


And inspiration guide our pen! 


From the thick darkness, starlight gleams : 
From the deep silence, music streams : 

And from the land where Slavery’s throngs 
Kneel in their chains, the light we see, 
The songs we hear of Liberty — 

And bless the light and hail the songs. 
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From you, — from you, heaven-honored band! 


Then onward!—onward! Know, ye stand 

Where men and angels watch and wait: 
Your cause, — our cause is sure, —as sure 
As God and goodness shall endure — 


As Right, and Truth, and Gop are great. 


London, Eng. 
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Che New England Convention. 


BY SUSAN C. CABOT, 


Your letter, asking me if I thought it worth 
while for you to come to the ‘ Anti-Slavery 
Convention,’ did not arrive in time for me to 
answer it till too late for you to profit by it. I 
will, however, answer it now, and then it will 
serve for the next Convention, which will be 
here long before we are either of us prepared 
to meet its demands. 

I shall give you my opinion by telling you 
of the impressions made upon my mind during 
one day’s attendance. And let me remind 
you that I went there expecting to hear some 
things that I should not agree with, and with- 
out those biases which naturally belong to 


those who devote themselves, as do the Aboli- 
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tionists, to their great work of emancipation. 


I confess that I cannot lay claim to this self- 
devotion; how far circumstances exonerate 
me from such labors is a point not easily set- 
tled. But I will proceed to give you the 
results of my day at the Marlborough Chapel. 

As all the proceedings and speeches of the 
meeting wil! be faithfully recorded in the pa- 
pers, I shall not attempt to give you a particu- 
lar account of them. 

In the first place, then, as I looked around, 
I saw in the faces of the assembly that simple 
earnestness which, had I come as a stranger 
to the object of the meeting, would have as- 
sured me that, whatever it was, it was one of 
no common interest; they seemed as those 
who had met to ask and answer questions that 
related to their Father’s business. After I had 
been seated a little while, my eyes fixed upon 
one of the standards placed about the chapel, 
which had upon it, —“ Shall a Republic, which 
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could not bear the bonds of a king, cradle a 
bondage which a king has abolished?” These 
words, by Charles Follen, that true disciple of 
his master, brought forcibly to my mind the 
idea that surely his pure spirit must look upon 
this assembly as carrying on the work for 
which he sacrificed so much, and which his 
freed soul now delights to know is still grow- 
ing in the hands of those who feel that “ God 
has no attribute which takes sides with the 


slaveholder.” Thus connecting myself with 


the justice that is on high, I felt a deep 


religious awe at the idea of the work to be 
done in this great cause,—the cause of 
humanity. I felt that I was truly in the 
house of God; nor was my religious sense 
shocked when I heard the church and the 
clergy denounced, as they were, as a body, 
for countenancing this unholy practice of deal- 
ing in flesh, and blood, and soul, for the sordid 


purpose of laying up treasure on the earth, I 
2 
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no longer wondered at the expressions of 
those who cry out against this great sin of 
the church. I no longer was shocked at their 
expressions, terrible in their strength as they 
were; for my own soul so condemned them, 
that names had not much effect upon me; the 
things themselves had taken hold of me, and 
the taste that was disturbed by certain 
expressions, was merely a transient ripple 
upon the surface of the deep which had been 
so stirred up by facts. It might have been a 
better mode, instead of denouncing outright 
the church and clergy, to tell the simple tale 
of wrong; and when the sympathies were 
awakened, and the heart appalled by it, to 
have said, “thou art the man.” But all cannot 
do as did Nathan. This was his way, and 
others take their way, with like sincerity, if 


not with like wisdom. I repeat, that my re- 


ligious sense was not shocked; and yet were 


I to quote phrases, or parts of some of the 
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addresses, no doubt some would say, it was 


because I had no religious sense to shock. 


When I heard that one Unitarian clergyman 


declared that the duty of the church was to 
support Unitarianism, and that it was not her 
business to meddle with slavery, I asked 
myself, whence did this clergyman get his 
religion? Surely not from the Bible; not 
from the teaching of prophets,—not from 
Christ: for they preached against all sorts of 
sins. He could not have got it from his own 
heart, because, if he has one, that heart must 
tell him to pray, and plead for the sufferer; 
and if he expects to have justice done to 
him, to do all he can to see it rendered to 
others, whether they have on black coats or 
brown. He who has said “are not my ways 
equal,” would surely require that the law of 
justice should be preached; and if it is 
preached without application to the existing 


sins of the day, it becomes as naught. And 
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does he require that one of his children should 
neglect to do what he can to save his brother 
from violent hands, because, forsooth, he must 
preach Unitarianism? What is the meaning 
of those words, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” Will the doctrines of Unitarian- 
ism be the offering that will please Him more 
than acts of justice and love? 

It was asserted by a minister, at this Con- 
vention, that the Abolition Society had met 
in order to pull down churches, overthrow 
religion, and all that was sacred, and not for 
the cause of the Slave. That they had merely 
held out this idea as a cloak to cover their 
abominable designs; and after saying these 
things, and many more of the same sort, he 
made his escape. Did this seem like one 
whose object was to learn and promote the 
truth? Was this proving all things, and hold- 
ing fast to that which is good? Why did he 
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not wait to hear the reply to these flat assert- 
ions? Would Christ approve that his ministers 
should so do their work ? 

Was this a fair mode of attack, to take 
advantage of the freedom and true liberality 
of the regulations of the society, (which were, 
that all who were disposed, friend, or foe, 
should speak,) to pour out a torrent of abuse, 
and then take to his heels? 

Then, again, I there found woman’s sphere 
in the cause settled by herself, without contro- 
versy or argument. She was gladly welcom- 
ed; and, as no one had the heart to wrong her, 
there was no need to introduce the question 
of her rights. It was esteemed a matter of 
course, that this cause of humanity should 
enter into the heart of woman, as well as 
man; and so it was left for both to judge how 
they could best serve their suffering brothers 


and sisters. And when I heard the gentle, 


penetrating tones of woman, there, and saw 
ow 
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in her eye the divine fire of the Prophet, 
and the graceful energy that self-forgetful- 
ness inspires, I did not ask whether it was 
right for woman to use these gifts—I knew 
it was so. It would seem a sacrilege so to 
question God’s messenger. In fact, if we 
educate women as God’s children, they 
will, as they have opportunity, do the work 
he has pointed out; which is, to relieve the 
oppressed, and let the prisoner go free; and 
if speaking in public, or voting, promote 
this work, let them do so, in all simplicity 
and godly sincerity. They will feel that their 
field is the world, and that their duty relates 
to all mankind: from the child in the nursery, 
who uses his superior strength to injure his 
infant brother, to the master, who puts the 
iron upon the neck of his slave, robbing her 
of the natural enjoyment of the animal life 
God has given her—to say nothing of the 


iron he makes to enter into her soul. 
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O! if you had seen that iron collar with its 
spikes, and those manacles which had been 
taken from the flesh into which they had 
worn themselves—the flesh of a slave! — 
you would have said, all that I have shall be 
give. to abolish this cruel system. How is it 
that man dares so to trample on God's child- 
ren! And will ministers go on to say, “ we will 
keep ourselves from this Anti-Slavery excite- 
ment, in our great fortress here, the pulpit?” 
They say it to the cost of their characters 
and their Christianity. 

I will add, that I could hardly have imagin- 
ed that so large a meeting could have been 
held with so little of the leaven of bigotry and 
selfishness ; nor could it have been, had there 
been in view any selfish purpose or idea of 


self-aggrandizement. The sobriety, the order, 


the serious earnestness, the hearty applauses 


at what was true, and noble, gave a dignity to 
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the whole meeting which made an impression 
not easily erased. 

These are some of my impressions; and 
now you may judge whether I think it worth 


while to be in a place where I learn that 


a simple devotion to the Divine law is a plat- 


form upon which we can all stand without 
fear, and where my mind is stirred up, and 


braced anew, to its highest purposes. 


West Roxbury, Massachusetts, U. 8. 





TO CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


Co Cassius fil. Clap. 


BY ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 


’'T 1s said they ’ll kill thee, Cassius Clay, 
O! heed not, heed not, what they say! 
Who falls in Freedom’s noble strife 


Doth win; but never lose his life. 


Millions are crying, “ Make us free!” 
They stretch their fettered arms to thee. 
Hear only these poor outcasts’ cry — 


Stand ready in their cause to die. 


O! fear not those, whose petty power 
Can shorten this life’s transient hour: 
Fear only those, whose fiendish skill, 
The pure and noble soul can kill. 
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The sainted dead around thee stand — 


They are not dead, that noble band ; 
They cheer thee onward in the strife, 


And bid thee win eternal life. 


O! what is life, but noble deeds ! 
On them the immortal spirit feeds: 
O! what is life, but love and truth! 


These only, have immortal youth. 


Then onward! upward! Cassius Clay! 
Heed not what friend, or foe may say ; 
Be faithful in this noble strife, 

And thou shalt win, not lose thy life. 


West Roxbury, Massachusetts, U. 8. 





RESPONSIBILITY. 


Responsibility. 


BY ELIZABETH PEASE, 


** There are few voices in the world, but many echoes.” 
PARKER. 


A.LTHovcH to but few it may be given to be 
the voices of the world, to startle mankind by 
the enunciation of some new and earnest 
thought, or even to act on the universal mind 
by bringing to light some long concealed gem 
from the treasury of Truth, yet to all of us 
belongs the power of determining of what 
voices we will be the echo,— to what princi- 
ples we will lend the influence of our example 
and the advocacy of our lips. And great is 
our responsibility in making the selection. 
Let none attempt to reconcile themselves to 


indecision or vacillation, through a plea of their 
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own insignificance. None are so insignificant 


as not to possess an influence for good or evil, 


in the circle in which they move; none so 
obscure, as to be assured that their words and 
actions may not affect the condition of ages 
and generations yet unborn. Boundless, then, 
is the responsibility that rests on every one of 
us, in this matter. We live not for ourselves, 
or our families— for a section or an age of 
mankind — we live for the hwman race. Indi- 
viduals die, generations pass away, but the 
race lives on, and for aught we know, will 
continue to live on for hundreds and thousands 
or tens of thousands of ages—and the influ- 
ence of our example and teachings may be felt 
through them all; the Truth that is uttered, 
however feebly, to-day, will live on— for 
Truth is Eternal. 

It is evident from the whole tenor and ten- 
dency of the Gospel that a scrupulous regard 


to the influence of our lives on the universal 
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family of man, is one of its primary obliga- 
tions. 

When our Saviour instructed us to say, 
“Our Father,’ he linked, in one Universal 
Brotherhood, the entire race ;— when He com- 
manded us to love our neighbor as ourselves, 
He taught us to have respect to others, to their 
interests and welfare, in all we say and do; — 
when an Apostle told us not to look every man 
on his own things, but, every man also on the 
things of others, he struck at the root of selfish- 
ness, and gave us a lesson of self-forgetting, 
self-sacrificing love;—and another Apostle 
teaches us how far this self-forgetting love is 
to be carried, when he says, “and we ought 
also to lay down our lives for the brethren,” 
shewing us that we are even to sacrifice life 
itself, rather than do an injury to our brother. 

These, and numerous other passages of 


similar import, clearly prove that we are to 


regard all mankind, the world over, as one 
3 
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great family, towards whom, as far as our in- 
fluence and opportunities extend, we are to 
exercise a disinterested —all expansive love ; 
that our sympathies and affections are not to 
be restricted within any national, geographical, 
or sectarian bounderies, but to extend their 
fostering arms around the whole family of 
man; embracing, within their comprehensive 
grasp, the last hamlet on the confines of 
human existence. “My country is the world, 
my countrymen are all mankind,” is the 
Christian’s motto. “ My parish is the world,” 
is the sentiment of the truly anointed minis- 
ter of Christ. “ My aim is to bless the race, 
through all the coming days of its existence 
on earth, that, when dead, my voice may yet 
speak,” is the breathing of the soul of him 
who truly comprehends the elevating and 
ennobling genius of Christianity. Under its 


influence how paltry and despicable become 


all those distinctions which tend to shut out 
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any portion of the human family from our 
sympathy and regard, or prevent us from feel- 
ing all the children of the Universal Father 
as our equal brethren and sisters; from “loving 
man as man,” irrespective of the exterior 
incidents of his existence. How incumbent 
the duty, in determining the principles which 
we will sustain, to be guided in our choice, 
not by their bearing on ourselves, on our fami- 
lies, or any particular state or nation, sect or 
party — but on the race. The turning point of 
our decision should be —“ If all mankind were 
to adopt this, would it be for their benefit?” 
If, for instance, it would be for the good of the 
race that man should cease to hold his fellow- 
man in Slavery, we ought to advance the 
spread of Anti-Slavery principles by all the 
means we can command. If the welfare of 
mankind would be promoted, were all to be- 


come Tee-totallers, it is our duty, by example 


und precept, to advocate Tee-totalism. If the 
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race would be benefited, if human hearts 
would be drawn together into one brotherhood, 
and the interests and feelings of individuals 
thus be brought to make common cause 


against international wars, were the princi- 


ple of Free Trade to be carried out, then 


ought we to give our countenance to that 
principle. If the happiness of mankind would 
be advanced should every human being regard 
every individual life as inviolable, then should 
we plant our feet on the rock of the inviolabil- 
ity of human life, and strive to bring into dis- 
repute ‘the prevalent maxim that man, in an 
associated capacity, has power to take the life 
of man. If we believe that it would be for 
the true interest of the human family, were 
every individual invariably to endeavor to 
“overcome evil with good,” and that the prin- 
ciple of seeking to overcome evil with evil is 
as unchristian as it is unphilosophical; if we 


conceive that the enforcing principle is the 
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cause of all the tyranny, anarchy and blood- 
shed in the world; that it has been the great- 
est destroyer of property, the grave of liberty, 
and has converted this fair earth into one 
great Aceldama, then is it our duty to espouse 
and act upon the principle of Christian non- 
resistance. 

He falls far below the true dignity of life, 
and fails, in great measure, to accomplish one 
main end of his existence — the promotion of 
the good of his race—who does not seek to 
establish all his opinions upon the basis of 
sound principle ; or who, through indolence or 
moral cowardice, turns away from the ivesti- 
gation of a principle from a disrelish for the 
manful effort that is required, the fear of some 
consequences which he imagines may result 
from its adoption, the consciousness that his 
espousal of it may injure his popularity, or 
bring upon him “the world’s dread laugh ;” 


or, from the false supposition that his counte- 
3* 
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nance, or discountenance, is a matter of indif- 
ference to himself or others. 

And, let it ever be remembered, that to the 
one Judge, Lawgiver and King, are we ac- 


countable for our opinions and actions, and 


that our responsibility can never be delegated 


to another— to man, individually, or embodied 
in any human organization whatever. We 
must each determine according to the dictates 
of our own conscience, and by the help of 
those means which Providence has put into 
our hands, what are the requirements of duty, 
and what the principles by which we will be 
guided; for certain it is that we shall each 
have to deliver in our own account at the last 
Tribunal, and that we shall then call in vain 
upon any man, or any body of men, to bear 
the penalty of our neglect of the one, or our 


mischoice of the other. 


Darlington, England. 
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Che Norman Baron. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Dans les moments de la vie ot la réflexion devient plus calme et 
plus profonde, ot l’intérét et avarice parlent moins haut que la 
raison, dans les instants de chagrin domestique, de maladie, et de 
péril de mort, les nobles se repentirent de posséder des serfs, 
comme d’une chose peu agréable 4 Dieu, qui avait créé tous les 
hommes a son image. 

THIERRY: CONQUETE DE L’ANGLETERRE. 


In his chamber, weak and dying, 

Was the Norman Baron lying; 

Loud without the tempest thundered, 
And the castle turret shook. 


In this fight was Death the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 


And the lands his sires had plundered, 


Written in the Doomsday Book. 
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By his bed a monk was seated, 


Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and pater-noster, 


From the missal on his knee; 


And, amid the tempest pealing, 

Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 

Bells, that, from the neighboring Kloster, 
Rang for the Nativity. 


In the hall, the serf and vassal 
Held, that night, their Christmas wassel ; 
Many a carol, old and saintly, 


Sang the Minstrels and the Waits. 


And so loud these Saxon glee-men 

Sang, to slaves, the songs of free-men, 

That the storm was heard but faintly, 
Knocking at the castle gates. 
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Till at length the lays they chaunted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted, 
Where the monk, with accents holy, 


Whispered at the Baron’s ear. 


Tears upon his eyelids glistened, 

As he paused awhile and listened, 

And the dying Baron slowly 
Turned his weary head to hear. 


“ Wassel! for the kingly stranger, 
Born and cradled in a manger! 
King like David, Priest like Aaron, 


” 


Christ is born to set us free! 


And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the casement painted, 


And exclaimed the shuddering Baron 


1» 


“ Miserere, Domine ! 
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In that hour of deep contrition, 


He beheld, with clearer vision, 


Through all outward show and fashion, 


Justice, the Avenger, rise. 


All the pomp of earth had vanished, 
Falsehood and deceit were banished, 
Reason spake more loud than passion, 


And the truth wore no disguise. 


Every vassal of his banner, 
Every serf born to his manor, 
All those wronged and wretched creatures, 


By his hand were freed again. 


And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 
Death relaxed his iron features, 


And the monk replied, “ Amen!” 
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Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the Baron slumbered, 
By the convent’s sculptured portal, 


Mingling with the common dust. 


But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 


Unconsumed by moth or rust. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. 8, 
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Chomas Clarkson 


TO THE CHRISTIAN AND WELL-DISPOSED CITIZENS OF THE 


NORTHERN STATES OF AMERICA. 


“ This paper, which I wrote at your request,” says the venerable 
and indefatigable Clarkson, ‘‘is in the form of a letter, addressed to 
the Christian and well-disposed citizens of the Northern States of 
America, on the subject of Slavery. If it be worthy of insertion in 
the Liberty Bell, I think Mr. Garrison, if he approve of it, might re- 
print it in his paper. I beg that you would present my affectionate 
regards to Mr. Garrison. Our great cause is deeply indebted to 
him, for there was a time when it slept and could not have been re- 


covered, uniess he had kept the flame alive.” 


My FRrienps: 


Tuoven I live across the Atlantic, far from 
you, I believe my name is not unknown to 
you. Ihave heard, with almost indescribable 
delight, of the great progress which the Anti- 
Slavery cause has made in your part of the 
world. Permit, then, an old man, almost 


worn out by sixty years’ hard labor in that 
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sacred cause, to express his joy to you on this 
occasion, and to take advantage of this new 
and favorable turn of things to give his opinion 
as to what ought to be your present aim, or as 
to what you ought always to keep in view, in 
your attempts to promote the extinction of 
Slavery. 

Slavery is the greatest evil which has ever 
afflicted your country. It has heaped incalcu- 
lable sufferings upon the heads of a people 
who have never given you any cause of of- 
fence; and you have done this without any 
right to do it but your own will and the law of 
force. It has corrupted the morals of your 
population to a frightful extent, by familiariz- 
ing them with cruelty and injustice, by hard- 
ening their hearts, and by giving birth to 
erroneous opinions which lead to infidelity; 
and, moreover, it has injured your national 


character in the eyes of the civilized nations 


of the world. These, then, are some of the 
4 
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evils of Slavery. But we can apply no remedy 
to them till we find out their source. It has 
been a great misfortune to America, that the 
people of the South should have ever attempt- 
ed to obtain a political preponderance over 
the people of the North; and still more strange 
that they should have succeeded in their at- 


tempt. I repeat, still more strange; for it is 


strange indeed that a people like those of the 
South, a people of no reputation but for their 
tyranny and vices, and a people despicable in 
the eyes of all good men, should have obtain- 
ed lordship over the virtuous people of the 
North;—a people known to have been of 
religious character from the time of their first 
settlement in America, and to have kept up 
the same character (till Slavery made inroad 
upon their morals) to the present day. And 
why did the people of the South make this 
daring attempt? It was that they might mle 
over the whole land, both North and South; 
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that they might become, in fact, the legislators 
or makers of the laws, and thus protect and 
establish Slavery forever as an institution of 
the United States. This preponderance, then, 
there can be no doubt, is the source of the 
evils mentioned. 

I will now ask you, my friends of the North, 
what you have profited by this preponderance, 
or ascendancy? I will tell you. You have 
got a slave-holding President, a slave-holding 
Senate, a slave-holding Congress, and a slave- 
holding Cabinet. You have got the very sort 
of men in these high offices the most detri- 
mental to your best interests. 

But perhaps the men, filling these offices, 
may have been more serviceable to you than 
you are aware of, as Legislators. I will ask 
you, then, what good they have done. In the 
common routine of business, in Congress, they 
have done, perhaps, as well as any other men 


could have done; but, whenever Slavery has 
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been brought before them as a matter of busi- 


ness, the most malignant of what we call 
demons could not have done worse. Their 
laws against their Slaves stand on record as 
the most bloody of the most savage nations 
upon earth; so shocking, as to produce horror 
and indignation in all who read them; and so 
shocking that one of your own judges, Stroud, 
who first brought them together in print, is 
now, or was lately, buying up the unsold 
copies; because, as was reported, wherever 
the book is seen, it makes converts to the 
Anti-Slavery cause. Again, the men filling 
these offices brought forward and passed the 
famous gagging bills, and gave the power to 
Postmasters to open letters and parcels, thus 
stopping the free liberty of speech, and of 
writing a man’s own thoughts. And why was 
this tyrannical law passed? That not a mur- 
mur against Slavery might be allowed to 
transpire, and that Slavery might go on unin- 
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terruptedly in all its miseries and horrors as 
before, without censure or reproach. What 
an outrage was this upon a free Constitution, 
so often boasted of as the most free in the 
world; an outrage, worthy only of the Sultan, 
or the Emperor of Morocco, the lives of whose 
subjects are entirely at their command. Again, 
the men filling these offices caused the butch- 
ery of the Indians, and the extermination of 
some of their tribes, on the mere surmise that 
these tribes might disturb the plantations of 
their brother Slave-holders, and afford a refuge 
or retreat for their fugitive Slaves. Was this 
a proper motive for shedding torrents of blood? 
And will not a day of just retribution come? 
The same description of men made a law, that 


whoever aided the escape of a fugitive Slave 


from the oppression of a cruel task-master, 
should be punished with death; though 
it was commanded, of old, that no fugitive 


Slave should be restored to his master. Was 
4* 
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not this setting up a legislation in direct oppo- 
sition to the law of God? Again, the same 


description of men had the audacity to pro- 


pose the annexation of Texas to the United 


States, so that both might be one territory, and 
under one sway. But for what purpose was 
this union proposed? To have a contiguous 
Slave Territory, where the poor fugitive could 
find no shelter, but must be sent back to an 
enraged owner, to undergo whatever torture 
the monster’s ingenuity might think fit; and, 
secondly, not only to perpetuate Slavery in the 
United States, but to extend it to another 
country, from which it might be spread we 
know not where. Was there ever a more 
wicked proposition than this, to transfer the 
whip, the chain, the iron collar, and the other 
hideous instruments of torture, to innocent 
millions yet unborn, and to an indefinite extent 
of country? Could the mind of a Nero have 


invented a more wholesale complication of 
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cruelty? And yet your President, in his cor- 
respondence with Texas, says, that this neces- 
sity was forced upon him by the views of the 
British Ministry; when this Ministry, to my 
knowledge, up to the present time, has not 
taken one step to interfere with the Govern- 
ment of Texas on this subject. 

These, my friends, are some, but only some, 
of the evils which had their origin solely in the 
political ascendancy of the Southern over the 
Northern States. I say solely, because if 
there had been no Slaves in the South, there 
would have been no occasion for the bloody 
laws in question. What occasion for gagging 
bills, if there had been no Slavery to talk 
about? and so with respect to the other evils 
mentioned. Nor can you be better off in 
future, so long as this preponderance exists. 
While it lasts, you will have the same sort of 


men in office, and, of course, the same sort of 


wicked measures, and the same sort of evils, 
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and perhaps worse; for, wherever arbitrary 


power has been once exerted successfully, it 


may go to precedents it has made for its 
continuance. What, indeed, can you hope for 
from a slave-holding Cabinet; a Cabinet of 
men who appear to have no fear of God be- 
fore their eyes, whose motto seems to be ex- 
pediency in preference of honor and honesty, 
and who have been accustomed to look upon 
the sin of Slavery as a common custom only, 
and without reproach? Will God smile upon 
the labors of such men? Or, will he not rather 
take vengeance? “ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach (a detriment) to 
any people.” 

And now, my friends of the North, I will 
tell you what I promised to say to you in the 
beginning of the letter; that is, to give you my 
opinion as to what ought to be your present 
aim, or what you ought always to keep in 


view in your attempts to promote the extinct- 
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ion of Slavery. It should be your constant aim 
to try to break up the political preponderance 
of the Southern over the Northern States, 
that the former may no longer be the rulers of 
the land. Such has been my opinion for a 
long time; but I have been lately more and 
more confirmed in it, as well as in its practica- 
bility, by circumstances. If the people of the 
North were to determine upon the Abolition of 
Slavery, and were to be in earnest, heart and 
hand, for this purpose, I have no doubt Slavery 
must fall. I am confirmed in this conclusion 
by the testimony of Americans themselves. 
But what practical steps will serve to forward 
and accomplish this object? I answer, first, 
through the medium of conversation, every 
one with his friends and acquaintance, and 
even with strangers, where a suitable opportu- 
nity offers. You must never allow the notions 
and arguments of the Slave-hoiders, as urged 


either by themselves or others, to pass without 
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a suitable opposition. You must not allow 


them, for instance, to treat God’s declaration 
at creation as a lie, “that He made man in His 
own image,” and that there was originally but 
one race of men. You must stand up for the 
poor Slaves, who are not allowed to stand up 
for themselves. There is one argument which 
you must always have ready on your lips to 
utter, and which can never be answered by any 
sophistry; you must say, “That Slaves are 
men, and not brutes; that they have the same 
form and shape as men, but brutes have not 
this form; that they have intellect, but brutes 
have only instinct; that they can talk, but 
brutes have no articulation; that they have 
the power of reasoning, but brutes have no 
such power; that they understand religious 
truths and are susceptible of religious feeling, 
but brutes have neither such understanding 
nor such sensations; that they have conse- 


quently an immortal soul, but the brutes 
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perish. But if they are men like ourselves, 
then Christianity commands us to perform to- 
wards them the same duties of humanity which 
it enjoins to all others who are acknowledged 


” 


to be men;” and then, it may be argued, 
that there could be no such thing as Slavery. 
If you, then, my friends, and all the well- 
disposed persons of the North, were to stand 
up for the Slaves in this manner, do you think 
that you would not produce an infinity of good 
to the Anti-Slavery cause? I pray you not to 
think this my advice trifling, or of no conse- 
quence. You would probably, by following it, 
stop the progress of Slave opinions in many, 
and make converts of others who have adopt- 
ed them. 

But this is not all. You must act as well 
as talk. The political preponderance of the 
South over the North must be broken up be- 
fore you can expect to effect your object. 


You may endeavor to direct the public mind 
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to this end by occasionally publishing little 
tracts of a few pages only, showing that, if we 
are to judge by what the people of the South 
have done, (by their unjust laws, and the vio- 
lation of their charter of independence,) they 
are not fit to rule the land. The adoption of 
the principles and notions which Slave-holding 
induces, disqualifies them for a righteous ad- 
ministration of the government. These little 
tracts could not fail of having their effect in so 
plain a case. 

But there is another way in conjunction 
with the two now mentioned, which would 
contribute greatly to our views. Every man’s 
attention must be turned to the securing of 
votes, at your elections, in favor of such can- 
didates, for seats in Congress, as will pledge 
themselves to vote for the total abolition of 
Slavery. By such means it was (by making 
Slavery the subject of almost daily conversa- 


tion, and painting it everywhere in bright 
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colors, and by the Slave-holders making inter- 
est to get themselves and their friends into 
Congress, ) that the people of the South gained 
this ascendency, and by such means they have 
contrived to keep it up. Why, then, should 
you not do the same? There is a reasonable 
prospect of success, if the Anti-Slavery cause 
should go on advancing as rapidly as it has 
done in the last six months. Why should you 
despair? Your cause is a holy one, being the 
cause of mercy, justice, and religion. That of 
the people of the South is a supremely wicked 
one, and such as all independent and disinter- 
ested men of only common honesty would be 
ashamed to patronize. Besides, you are suffi- 
ciently numerous to secure the ascendency. 


Look at the tens of thousands in the North 


who have lately joined the standard of liberty, 


and the tens of thousands there, of independ- 
ent, rational men, who have hitherto taken no 


5 
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part in the question, and who are yet left for 


conviction, and you will see no reason to 


despair. But you must be energetic and per- 


severing, as much as if you considered the 
cause to be your own. For, what are you 
called upon to do? “To loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and 
to let the oppressed go free,” (Isa. lviii. 6,) and 
to arrest the progress of principles which are 
contrary to the law of God. Pleasing task! 
Could you have a more noble subject to call 
forth your exertions than this? No! Choose, 
then, your way. Consider well whether you 
will be any longer trodden down by the people 
of the South, any longer submit to gagging 
bills, any longer submit to be the jailors for 
their fugitive slaves, or whether you will be 
your own masters, aiming at the restoration of 
morals, and making laws agreeable to your 


declaration of independence, the object of 
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which originally was the liberty and happiness 


of the people. 
( Signed, ) 


Tuomas CLARKSON. 


Playford Hall, near Ipswich, Eng., Aug. 30, 1844. 
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The Worth of the Union. 


: BY GEORGE 8S. BURLEIGH. 


ii ie 
; Brave heart of granite firmness, 
| That to our Northland gives 


The bounding tide of valor’s blood, — 





The pulse whereon she lives ; — 
Why beats that pulse so feebly 

That was wont to leap so high ? 
Why bend so low, thou stubborn neck, 


To the Southron’s chivalry ? 


Sons of the brave New England! 


Ye are plundered, ye are whipt, 





Ye are shot, and hanged, and fettered ; 
Yet how dumb and lily-lipped 
Are your brothers, are your fathers, 


ii Are the rulers of your land, — 
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Nay, linking with the murderer's 


Their own heart and their hand. 


O Brothers of the Northland! 
What means that hueless lip? 
Have ye no blood to crimson aught 
But the Southron’s knife and whip ? — 
No drop in all your fluttering hearts 
That pallid cheek to tinge ?~ 
Or why so very lily-like 


Do ye nod, and duck, and cringe ! 


Ha! children of the Meekness, 
Is it Peace ye love so well, 
Whose boast is in your warrior sires, 
And the rights for which they fell, 
That ye have borne thus tamely 
The insolence of those 
Whose bounty lives in thievery, 
Whose chivalry in b/ows ? 


See, now, those rights are trampled 
Fa 
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By Slavery’s iron hoof, 

And the honor of your Mothers 
This day is put to proof; 

‘ Ye are bnt base-born cowards, 


Begot by driveling slaves, 


oe ae 
oe a 


If yet so meanly ye endure 


The whip that o’er ye waves. 


Have ye not borne enough, and more, 





The menace and the blow, 

Or will ye crouch again, and lick 
The foot that spurned ye so? 

How many a Northman’s blood must feed 
The Southron’s famished sod, 

And, reeking from the blighted plains, 
Appeal from Man to God ;— 


How many a Hall of Freedom, 





In horrid sacrifice, 
‘Mid the howl of Slavery’s hell-dogs 
Go blazing to the skies, — 


! How many a trembling matron 
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Watch o’er her hunted son, 

In whom the taint of Liberty 
Has brought the loud pack on, — 

E’er ye find your blanching Manhood, 
And rise upon their track; 

And with strong heart and hand once more 
At their peril bid them back! 


Calmly ye saw your symbol Bird 
On another's dove-cote stoop, 
And bear away his fluttering prey, 
At one destroying swoop ; 
Ye saw him tear the Baby 
From the shrieking Mother’s breast, 
Fleshing his beak in its soft cheek ; 
And still, your hands could rest. 
Now his impartial hunger 


Demands another prey, 


And from your own warm hearth-fires 


He plucks your sons away. 








at ta ee a 
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“Their blood, of Man unheeded, 


O’er Heaven's high wall doth climb, 
To plead against the robber-land, 
Where mercy is a crime. 
From far Floridia, hear ye not 
The gride of the prison door? 
And the heavy clank of dungeon-chains 
From blood-stained Baltimore ? 
These are the bolts and manacles 
New England’s children earn, 
When their generous souls, with pity, 
For their bleeding brothers yearn. 
Low pining in his noisome vault, 
With burning heart and brain, 
Shall the pale and dying captive 
Appeal to you in vain? 
Then must the damp-mouthed dungeon, 
More pitiful than ye, 
With its putrid breath of poison, 


Bid the prisoned soul be free. 
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Now by our Human Nature, 
Wrung to its last extremes 
Of tyrant wrong, and servile fear, 
Of suffering love, and vengeance drear, — 
And by the nightmare dreams 
Of gorged Oppression’s bloated fiend, 
With human blood replete, 
Startled by terrors from above, 
And mines beneath his feet, — 
And by your plundered households, 
And your brothers’ murder-shrieks, 
By your redly-blazing Temples, 
Whose every fire-tongue speaks ; 
By Alton’s deafening death-cry, 
And Cincinnati’s shame, — 
By Pennsylvania’s glowing Hall — 


Her Freedom’s funeral-flame, — 


By all the Southern dungeons 


That hold your crimeless sons, — 
And the despairing bondman’s prayers 


And burning malisons, — 
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Be roused from shameless slumbering ! 
The hand is at your throat, 
That from the Black man’s forehead 


The crown of Manhood smote. 


Now speak !—or, dumb forever, 
Trail on your clanking chain, 
And give your white cheek to the brand, 
And creep around your plundered land 
On pliant knee and coward hand, 
In Slavery’s spaniel-train ! 
Put on your ancient valor, 
And rise, if yet ye can, 
Till the haughty Tyrant trembles 
Before the upright Man; 
And from Canadian forests 
O’er all our rugged hills, 
On to Virginia’s mountains 
One voice like thunder thrills, — 


“ Down with the bloody Union ! 


Mighty alone to spoil! 





£ 
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Wrench off its anaconda-folds 
Or perish in their coil ! 

Pluck down that fustian banner, 
Whose stars gleam redly there 

Like demon-eyes, wide-blighting all 
Beneath their savage glare ; 

And rend its streaks of crimson, 
Types of the hungry lash 

That ploughs its livid furrows deep 
On Woman’s naked flesh ! 

‘No UNIoN wWiTtH THE SLAVEHOLDER!’ 
Down with the blood-streaked flag! 

Trample that gore-writ Compact 
With Slavery’s wrinkled hag! 


We snap the bond which held us ; 


And to remotest time 
Stand severed from the robber-land, 


Where mercy ts a crime !” 


Plainfield, Connecticut, U. 8. 
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Character of an Frish PHell-Ninger. 


BY GEORGE DOWNES. 


Oe D.... W... has a wholesale mind, 
which condescends not to details. Set before 
him a whole comet, or a whole cod, and he 
will discuss the subject fully, fairly, and philo- 
sophically, but his stomach would reject the 
tail of either. His heart is the twin-brother of 
his mind. Lose a weighty bag of dollars, and 
he will soon bluster up a subscription for you ; 
drop a solitary dollar, on a rainy day, and he 
will let you grovel after it in the mud by your- 
self. Get yourself kidnapped by Italian robbers, 
and, if he cannot extricate you on easier terms, 
he will be off to Italy himself, to reason with 
the robbers, for he is a true ‘friend’ in all 


senses; but he has little sympathy for ill- 
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conditioned shirt-collars, or the unseasonable 
exit of a waistcoat-button. As a public speak- 


er, and a private printer, “ Richard ’s himself 


again.” Snub a Hindoo, and he will burst out 


with a cataract of uncombed eloquence, which 
shall overspread all Hindostan, including the 
provinces conquered from the Burmese; smite 
a Negro, and the lava will obliterate the uni- 
versal Antilles. Send a manuscript to his print- 
ing-office — he will wring the necks of all the 
bad arguments, and build all the tottering ones 
into stability; his tomahawk will be busy with 
its absurdities, nor will its crudities stand the 
onset of his bowie-knife : — but dainty author- 
lings, tetchy about literals, should eschew the 


press that printeth “ by steam.” 
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Che Judgment. 


BY ESTHER STURGE,. 





The judgment! the judgment! Enthroned in his state, 
He opens the books of unchangeable fate : 
: fe By each soul must his curse or his blessing be heard, 
: And a doom irreversible hangs on his word. 
Tuos. Race. 


I BEHELD, in my vision or waking dream, 
the high and mighty of the earth,—the rich 
planter, the cotton-grower, the great merchant 
and manufacturer, and all the various orders of 
men who grow rich or grow poor, as the case 
may be, from the oppressions, the toils, the 
labors, the sighs, the groans and the tears of 
the deeply suffering slaves, whether home-born. 


or imported. And in my vision I beheld these 





high and mighty, these wretched sons and 








daughters of men, glorying in their wealth and 
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proud in their splendor, setting God at naught 
— for He is not in all their thoughts — either as 
the Author of all their blessings, the Dispenser 
of life and death, the God of mercy, of justice, 
or of love; or, in his other character, as the 
God of vengeance ; concerning which it is writ- 
ten — and the word is sure — that “ every soul 
that sinneth shall die.” And I looked and be- 
held in my vision, and saw these Slave-holders 
—and lo! in their hearts was no peace found. 
The fiend of disquiet had sole possession ; they 
languished in satiety, and were full of heart- 
burnings and dread. They were ever and 
anon provoked by the fancied laziness of their 
unhappy captives ; enacting, in their miserable 
thoughts, new laws; inventing afresh new 


schemes of torture; the sound of -the lash 


and the groans of their victims were ever 


in their ears; their festivities were spoiled; 
fears, ever and anon, would prevail that some 


bloody and dreadful insurrection might break 
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out; that some dreaded revenge might over- 
take them; that some one of the many thou- 
sands of the overtasked and wretched ones, 
driven by fury and despair, might deprive his 
oppressors, in one moment, of life; or, a whole 
band of these unhappy sable ones, these unof- 
fending negroes, might arise and do the work 
of death, and destroy the whole property, — 
husbands, wives, children, servants, and all 
their white and cruel tormentors. All this I 
saw, and yet more; for the dream, or vision, 
carried me away, as it were, to the regions of 
glory, to the scenes of bliss unutterable, to the 
paradise of God, where the good and the holy, 


the merciful and the just, made pure and 


spotless, rejoice evermore. For there no tear 


is ever Seen, no sorrows can enter, and hallelu- 
jahs and songs of praise are the sounds forever 
heard. For joy and gladness, and the voice of 
melody and delights, such as in thought no one 


can imagine — for they have never entered in- 
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to the heart of man to conceive —are always 
abounding, and will, throughout all eternity, 
await the children of God. And I looked, and 
in my dream, or vision, I beheld these high 


and mighty, these Slave-holders, these villain- 


ous oppressors of the black and colored races, 


—and oh! the horror that almost overpowered 
me. Iwas faint — my heart sickened at the 
sight — for lo! the great book was opened, and 
they were-called to give up the account of 
their stewardship; the account of the deeds 
done in their lives. And fear and anguish sat 
upon them, when the voice cried, “ Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay; for the voice of thy 
brothers’ blood calleth to me from the ground.” 
Oh! who can tell— no eye hath seen, no ear 
hath heard, neither can any one comprehend 
the fearfulness of their howlings — the misery 
of their doom. Far away they are banished 
from the awful presence of their long-suffering 


and merciful, now sin-condemning and sin- 
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avenging God, to the fire that burneth, and 


burneth forever. For their soul dieth not; nor 


will their torment cease for ages of ages. 


London, Eng., 4th month, 1544. 





PLACIDO. 


Placido. 


This noble being was publicly executed in Havana, in July last, 
on the charge of having attempted to free the slaves of Cuba. 
Himself a man of color and originally a slave, he wished to be the 
Spartacus, the Washington of his race. His heroic calmness as 
he emerged from the church, where, agreeably to the Spanish rites, 
he had been made to pass the twenty-four hours preceding his last, 
saluting his acquaintances, and then chaunting in a loud voice this 
sublime prayer, which he had just composed, produced an impres- 
sion of the deepest regret on the throngs through which he passed 
to execution. The recital will make the American Abolitionists 
resolve anew, as at the commencement of their enterprise, to reject, 
and to entreat the oppressed to reject, physical force in their at- 
tempts to gain deliverance. 

The translation gives nearly the literal meaning; but our lan- 
guage hardly affords the means of doing justice to the “ long low- 
rolling knell” of the Spanish. 


A Dios. 


Ser de inmensa bondad, Dios Poderoso, 
a vos acudo en mi dolor vehemente ; 
estended vuestro brazo omnipotente, 


rasgad de la calumnia el velo odioso 
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y arrancad este sello ignominioso 


con que el mundo manchar quiere mi frente. 


Rey de los reyes, Dios de mis abuelos, 
vos solo sois mi defensor, Dios mio: 
todo lo puede quien al mar sombrio, 
olas y peces dio, luz 4 los cielos, 
fuego al sol, giro al aire, al Norte hielos, 


vida 4 las plantas, movimiento al rio. 


Todo lo podeis vos, todo fenece 
0 se reanima a vuestra voz sagrada ; 
fuera de vos, Sefior, el todo es nada, 
que en la insondable eternidad perece, 
y aun esa misma nada os obedece, 


pues de ella fue la humanidad creada. 


Yo no os puedo enganar, Dios de clemencia ; 
y pues vuestra eternal sabiduria 
ve al través de mi cuerpo el alma mia 


cual del aire 4 la clara transparencia, 
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estorbad que humillada la inocencia 


bata sus palmas la calumnia impia. 


Mas si cuadra & tu suma omnipotencia 
que yo perezca cual malvado impio, 
y que los hombres mi cadaver frio 
ultragen con maligna complacencia, 
suene tu voz y acabe mi existencia, 


camplase en mi tu voluntad, Dios mio. 
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Praper. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF PLACIDO. 
BY MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


Berne of infinite goodness! God Almighty ! 
I hasten in mine agony to thee? 
Rending the hateful veil of calumny, 
Stretch forth thine arm omnipotent in pity ! 
Efface this ignominy from my brow 


Wherewith the world is fain to brand it now! 


Oh King of kings! thou God of my forefathers ' 
My God! thou only my defence shalt be, 


Who gav’st her riches to the shadowed sea; 


From whom the North her frosty treasure 


gathers, — 


Of heavenly light and solar flame the giver, 





Life to the leaves, and motion to the river. 
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Thou canst do all things. What thy will doth 
cherish, 
Revives to being at thy sacred voice. 
Without Thee all is naught, and at thy choice 
In fathomless eternity must perish. 
Yet e’en that nothingness thy will obeyed, 


When of its void humanity was made. 


Merciful God! I can deceive thee never; 


Since, as through ether’s bright transparency, 


Eternal wisdom still my soul can see 
Through every earthly lineament forever. 
Forbid it, then, that Innocence should stand 
Humbled, while Slander claps her impious 
hand. 


But if the lot thy sovereign power shall measure 
Must be to perish as a wretch accursed, 
And men shall trample over my cold dust, — 

The corse outraging with malignant pleasure, 
Speak, and recal my being at thy nod! 
Accomplish in me all thy will, my God! 
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Fredvika Bremer. 


LETTEK ON SLAVERY. 
STOCKHOLM, 25 August, 1844. 


MY DEAR MRS. CHAPMAN: 

Just returned from a tour in one of the 
northern provinces of my country, (Dararna, 
the mother-province of our Liberty,) I hasten 
to answer your letter from Boston of the 22 
February, and am very sorry not to have been 
capable of answering it before. For that letter 
and the valuable present that accompanied it, 
I offer you my sincere thanks. It grieves me 
indeed not to be able to offer more, and to join 
in your honorable efforts in a great and sacred 


cause. 


O! readily do I lift my voice and join in the 


universal chorus which is raised on earth by 
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Christianity, for the Liberty of Man —for the 


Abolition of Slavery. But when you, dear 
Mrs. Chapman, desire me to take a solo-part 
in the great concerto for that Abolition, I shrink 
back, from the very natural feeling thet my 
voice is not strong, not good enough for such a 
part, and that this effort is not needed, and 
cannot add an iota to the benefit of the cause, 

It is my firm opinion (and that has been 
ratified to me by some here residing Ameri- 
cans) that the principle of the freedom of man 
and the injustice of Slavery is fully recognized 
in the United States; (as it necessarily must 
be, by every man and nation who possesses 
common sense and confesses Christianity,) 
and that the question there now is not, if 
Slavery be just or justifiable, but “in what 
manner and how shall we make Slavery 
cease?” That is the question. And only 
he that could show how this liberation 


can be effected, to the true good of the 
7 
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enslaved as of the slave-holding population in 
America, would be the true and chief promoter 
of a cause, for the success of which the great 
Republic must sigh as for her own moral and 
spiritual liberation. 

If such a light, if such a wisdom was given 
to me, O! then, believe me, I would not draw 
back in showing it; in taking my part in the 
glorious drama of liberation; yea, though I 
should break my neck in the attempt to break 
the chain that chains the black man to his 
brother the white man, and a great and rising 
nation to the king of darkness! But for more 
able and powerful hands this glorious work is 
reserved. It is a work for THE GENIUS OF 
America! Ont of her own bosom must rise 
the thought, must spring the word which will 
give liberty to her enslaved children. And 
that word —how should America not find it? 


How can she be untrue to her principal mis- 


sion in the world? Is not the genius of 
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America called upon to be on earth the mis- 
sionary of God, to proclaim the freedom of 
man in the name of the Redeemer? Look at 
her origin and history! 

Spiritual Freedom !—was the watchword 
of those one hundred Puritans who fled to the 


desert and planted there the tree of liberty 


which now shadows over the Republic of the 


United States, and of which the unbloody 
laurels were so richly blessed by God. 
Political Freedom ! — was the banner under 
which America rose to its national self-control 
and greatness. Human Freedom! spiritual 
and political freedom for every soul redeemed 
by God, is the great truth still left for America 
to pronounce and to make real in her realm. 
Great may be, in the present state of things, 
the difficulties which prevent the achievement 
of that great work;—still it is the belief of 
all friends of America here, that her genius will 


rise superior to all difficulties; that, inspired 
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by the God of freedom and grace, the United 
States will one day, not far off, unite to break 
the chains of Slavery and make their enslaved 
brothers partake of the blessed lot of the free. 
And then the blessing of the eternal Redeemer 
will, in tenfold measure, descend on the then 
truly free and glorious Republic of North 
America. 

For the speedy arrival of that day, let me, in 
my corner, humbly hope and pray, and so, at 
least, unite in spirit and heart with you and 
the noble minds of your people. 

Accept, dearest Madam, of my hearty good 
wishes and kind thanks. 

Respectfully yours, 
Freprika Bremer. 

P. S.—I need hardly say, my dear Madam, 
that if my letter seems to you good for publi- 


cation, you may dispose of it as you like. And 


pray excuse all the sins I may have committed 


against your language. 





THE ARMOR AND THE PRIZE. 


The Armor and the Prize. 


BY ANN GREENE CHAPMAN. 


Written in 1£35, beneath the impression of a seal, with the motto, 
Crescit sub pondere virtus ; crest—a mailed arm bearing a wreath 
upon a broken spear. 

This faithful, devoted, lamented one died in 1837;—and in the 
Anti-Slavery ranks. Juvat! 

I war not as my fathers did, although I bear 
their arms ; 

But the spirit that supported them in battle’s 
fierce alarms — 

Their lofty spirit shall be mine to press right 
bravely on, 

Nor heed although the spear be broken, so the 


wreath be won! 


Behold the wreath to battle for — the Freedom 


of Mankind! 
7* 
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That the iron bonds of Slavery nor heart nor 
limb may bind! 

_ And let the mighty Trurn prevail, whate’er 
the suffering be ; 

I heed not hate nor mockery, if so the Slave 


be free! 


That glorious Prize awaiteth me, if I will 


firmly bear 


This cross that Christ on earth has borne, and 


thus for heaven prepare. 

And when, at the great judgment day, I hear 
the word, “ well done,” 

What reck I of the toil and pain, if so the 


wreath be won! 





THE ABOLITIONISTS PLAN. 


Che Abolitionists’ Plan. 


BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


In the early days of the Temperance enter- 
prise, a young man who was listening to a 
lecture on that subject had his attention 
strongly arrested by the asscition of the lec- 
turer, that the whole community might at once 
become temperate if each would reform one. 
The feasibility of the thing flashed upon him 
at once, and he resolved to do his part to- 
wards it. “ It is an excellent plan,” said he to 
himself; “it is a great idea; and I will go 
home this very night and reform my brother 
Ben.” 

The Abolitionists, like the Temperance men, 
have a plan by which the work in which they 


are laboring might be instantaneously effected. 
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It is that each one should immediately reform 
one:—uimsELr. First himself, and then as 
many brothers and sisters who have neglected 
their own reformation, as the circle of his in- 
fluence embraces. 

This mode of effecting the abolition of 
Slavery has always been taught by Abolition- 
ists. Yet the cry, “ Give us your plan; show 
us how the thing can be done,” is still con- 
stantly raised by the opposers. The simplicity 
of the plan seems to confuse them, as if they 
had taken it for granted that a work so vast 
must require an apparatus of corresponding 
magnitude. They cannot believe that so 
mighty an oak can possibly grow from so little 
an acorn. 

“ Give us your plan,” say they! 

Here it is, my friends. Lend me your ears. 

The plan which the Abolitionists now teach, 
and have always taught and preferred as best 


fitted to effect immediate and universal eman- 
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cipation, is for each Slave-holder to call his 
Slaves together this very hour, and earnestly 
and sincerely address them in substance as 
follows :— 

“ My friends, I have hitherto considered 
myself as your master, and you as my Slaves, 
my property. I now see that I was wrong. I 
now see that one human being cannot be the 
property of another, and that I never had any 
real right to hold you as Slaves. I ask pardon 
of God and of you for the wrong I have done 
in restraining you of your liberty, and I now 
freely give up the power which I have so long 
unjustly held. From this moment you are all 
free, as far as my authority is concerned. 
From this moment I shall make no further 
claim on your services, unless you freely con- 
sent and agree to serve me. From this 
moment you are all free, as far as ] am con- 


cerned, to go where you please, and earn your 


subsistence by whatever honest occupation 
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you please. But you are not free, any more 
than Iam, from the laws of God. If you do 
what you know to be wrong, he will judge 
you, and sooner or later punish you for it. 
And if you disobey the laws of the land, you 
will be exposed to be judged and punished by 


them. 





“JT have said that you are now free to go 
where you please. But my plantation needs 
to be cultivated as it always has been. If you 
will stay and work for me, I will pay you fair 
wages, every Saturday night, as much as you 
can get from any other person, and the full 
value of your work, and I will do all in my 
power to make you comfortable and happy. If 
you prefer to leave this town or this state and 
go to another, I will assist you in that as far as 
I am able, and help you to live, to the extent 
of my means, until you can find employment 
and a subsistence for yourselves. Be honest 


and industrious, show yourselves worthy of 
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freedom, help each other in your new station, 


and tell me freely, as a friend, when I can do 


any thing to help you. God bless you.” 


Here is the plan! now for the objections. 
One at a time, my friends, if you please. 

‘‘ As soon as they are let loose, they will cut 
their master’s throat.” 

Indeed! Will the first act of real kindness 
which their master has ever shown them, fol- 
lowed up by the sincere promise of further 
kindness, be likely to have this effect? Will 
the offer of an increase of wages be likely to 
induce the laborer to forfeit the promised ad- 
vantage by killing his employer? This is to 
reverse the natural influence of motives, and 
change the nature of the human mind. 

“Slaves are always lazy; if set free they 
will refuse to work, and will steal for a sub- 
sistence.” 

Slaves are lazy, because they have nothing 


to gain by working. Take away the cause, 
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and the effect will cease. Freemen are not 


lazy when a sufficient motive for exertion is 


set before them. Let the freed man know 
that by labor he can obtain better-food, better 
clothing, and a better house, for himself, his 
wife and his children, and he wed work, for he 
understands the value of those things as well 
as men who have been free all their lives. 

“The laws of the state forbid emancipa- 
tion.” 

So the laws of a piratical crew forbid them 
to spare the lives of their captives. Are the 
pirates. really bound by that law, so that it is 
their duty to obey it? Every one says, no. 
But why not? Because it is a wicked law, 
contrary to the law of God. The fact that any 
law violates essential justice and righteous- 
ness is of itself a suflicient reason why it is 
not binding, and why it never was binding, for 
& moment, on any human being. Therefore, 


a law forbidding Slave-emancipation imposes 





- 
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no obligation upon any member of the state in 
which it exists, and a Slave-hoiding citizen 
should act in the premises as if it did not 
exist. 

“ The master will lose all his property.” 

Not so! He never had any property, any 
right, any real ownership in those whom he 
called Ais Slaves. This hand of mine can 
never, by possibility, belong to another person 
more than it does tome. It is my hand. This 
arm, this foot, this head are mine, to hold and 


to use, for my purposes, and no one else can 


possibly own them, or acquire a greater right 


to them than I have. So the Slave’s head, 
body and limbs are his, the avails of their la- 
bor are his, and their use or disuse are for him 
and not for another person to decide. And 
whoever usurps authority over them does so 
with even less reason than the robber who 


claims property in your purse, for the purse is 
8 
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a subject of ownership, while the man is not 


and cannot be. 

“ But, property or not, the master will im- 
poverish himself.” 

So will the bankrupt, if he pays his debts. 
So will the counterfeiter, if he destroys his 
false money. So will the pickpocket, if he 
restores his ill-gotten gains. But are they 
therefore excused in the court of conscience 
from doing these things? Nay, verily! let 
them do justice, to the uttermost farthing, and 
then thank God that he has assisted them to 
choose honest poverty rather than crime. 

“ But this is a hard matter.” 

It w a hard matter for those (the hardest 
worked and worst paid of all laborers) who 
are trying to serve God and Mammon. It is 
not without its difficulties to a really honest 
man. But because it is hard to do, must it be 
considered equally hard to say? Are we to 


talk and argue as if it were not right, because 
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we perceive that its actual performance will 
require a great effort? Let us, at least, be so 
true to justice as to acknowledge her rightful 
claims, and thus we shall best prepare our- 
selves to act upon them when the time of trial 
comes. 

If emancipation leaves the Slave-holder 


poor, let him thankfully accept this condition 


of release from crime. But it will not impov- 


erish the land-owning Slave-holder. Facts in 
the history of West India emancipation show 
that the increase of the crops and the aug- 
mented value of the land, under a system of 
free labor, will in a few years equal the market 
value of the flesh and blood restored to man- 
hood and womanhood. Slavery exhausts and 
ruins the soil. Free labor improves and en- 
riches it. The planting Slave-holder cannot 
plead even the miserable excuse of pecuniary 


loss for his refusal to emancipate. 
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“ But the liberated Slaves will be seized by 
some other person.” 

Then upon that person the guilt and the 
responsibility must rest. But I am not to 


continue the voluntary partner of a wicked 


system because some one else will step into 


my place when I retire. My business is to 
clear myself from the guilt, first of actual 
Slave-holding, by emancipation, and then of 
apparent Slave-holding, by making it known 
to all with whom I am conversant, that I have 
absolutely and entirely renounced all partici- 
pation in that sin. If by any innocent means 
I can prevent the re-enslavement of those 
whom I have made free, I shall certainly do 
it; but Iam not to do evil that good may 
come. 

“ But though you have cleared yourself from 
the guilt of Slave-holding, if your emancipated 
Slaves are seized, as they probably will be, 


either by individuals or by the State, no one 
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will really have been made free, and the insti- 
tution of Slavery remains where it was.” 

On the contrary, Slavery will have received 
its death-blow in that place. If the Slaves 
emancipated by Cassius M. Clay should be 


kidnapped and sold into Louisiana, would 


Slavery again stand as securely as if he had 


continued a Slave-holder? Every one knows 
the contrary. The whole Slave-holding power 
reels beneath his attack, like the pillars of the 
Philistine temple in the grasp of Samson. 
Truth, truth is great and will prevail. To turn 
from the wrong, and stand erect, though you 
stand s¢7//, on the right side, is much; it is felt 
to be a serious loss by those who have lost 
you. But to turn to the right side and work ; 
io lift up your voice like a trumpet, to expose 
the wrong to open shame, and show the right 
to be right in the sight of all men, — this is no 
trifle ; it is the presage of coming ruin to the 


S* 
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vicious party or institution which you have 


abandoned. 
The plan of the Abolitionists is immediate 


emancipation by every individual Slave-holder. 


Let no one deny its existence. 





THE COME-OUTERS. 


Che Come-Onters 


' OF THE SIXTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES 
BY ANNE WARREN WESTON. 
Part Hirst. 


A Gente Lady sits alone 
Within an ancient room, 
Hung round with gorgeous tapestry, 


From some famed foreign loom. 


The figures wrought with matchless skill, 
In life-like colors, tell 

Of holy battles, fought long since, 
Among the Infidel. 


There the broad cedars spread their shade, 
And here the palm-trees rise, 
And the proud banners of the Cross 


Float through the Syrian skies ; 
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And holy knights and armed priests 


Are fittingly portrayed, 
And Glory and Devotion both 


The Artist's fancy aid. 


But higher on that lofty wall 
More hallowed faces shine ; 
There hang the pictured forms that once 


Were human — now divine. 


Martyrs, whose frowning features yet 
The marks of torture bear, 
And Saints, whose calm seraphic brows, 


By contrast, look more fair. 


And straight before the Lady’s face 
A lovelier Presence gleams, 
Decked with the beauty that belongs 


But to the Painter’s dreams ; 


A Beauty full of human love, 


But touched by human care, 
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And yet made radiant and divine 


Beyond all earth’s compare. 


Mother of Sorrows! Queen of Heaven ! 
Ah, yes! that brow and cheek, 

Of rapture and of agony, 
Of doubt and triumph speak. 


Oh! well may woman’s sorrowing heart 
Turn hopefully to thee! 
Thou, who hast known and suffered all 


Of woman’s destiny. 


And yet that Lady, sitting there, 
In grief has turned away, — 
The voice now speaking in her soul, 


No longer brooks delay. 


In still low tones it says to her, 
“ Turn but to God for aid ; 
Nor Saint nor Angel stands between 


Him and the Soul He made. 
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“ Shrine, altar and confessional, 


Picture and cross and bead, 


May sweetly to thy heart recal 


Its childhood’s cherished creed. 


“ The burning lamp, the roses cast 
Before some hallowed shrine, 
May to thy youthful fancy seem 


Memorials divine ; 


“ But mark — of God’s essential truth 
These things make not a part ; 
These thou may’st yield, and yet retain 


Within thy inmost heart 


“ Such reverence for His holy will, 
For all His love such praise 
As never outward form nor rite 


Within that heart could raise. 


“ Start not at Duty’s angel-voice, 


That says, From sin divide: 
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The Truth, for which thou leavest all, 


Shall comfort, aid and guide.” 


Across that Lady’s darkened path 


A burst of sunshine broke ; 
And she was one, in after years, 


Who heard when Luther spoke. 


Part Second. 


Look at the ancient Meeting-house, 
That stands amid the trees ; 
Its tall white spire for many miles 


The weary traveller sees. 


Enter and mark the reverent crowd 
That fills its ample space ; 
What stern, unsmiling sanctity 


Is stamped on every face! 
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No sculptured arch nor frescoed wall 


Within these courts appear, 
No gilded shrine nor altar high 


May find an entrance here. 


The pulpit tall, the sounding-board, 
The gallery for the choir, — 
No other “ carved work” did the sons 


Of pilgrim sires desire. 


How little to poetic taste 
These humble walls can speak ; 
And yet before their silent power 


The strongest hearts grow weak. 


For the last time a Maiden stands 
Within this holy place, 
And, all unfelt, the quiet tears 


Are dropping o’er her face. 


Beneath that white unpictured roof 


Her earliest prayers were said; 
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The teachings of God’s holy word 


Were from that pulpit read. 


The sweetest hymns she ever sung, 
Have echoed from these walls: 
Their dying cadence even yet 


Upon her memory falls. 


But the clear, earnest voice of Truth, 
Throughout all time the same, 
Whispers, “ Thy love and fealty 


I, I alone may claim. 


“ The prayers, the songs once uttered here, 
If uttered from thy heart, 


Shall give thee strength to turn away, 


And from this spot depart. 


“ Thou hast implored that God would make 
Thy path of duty plain :— 
Has He not poured such light that thou 


Can’st wander not again ? 
9 
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“ Millions of Slaves in anguish lie 
Before the Church’s eyes ; 
And God, in thunder-tones, demands 


‘Mercy, not sacrifice.’ 


“ What says the Church? She coldly turns 


Her glances from the Slave, 





To send her sympathies and prayers 


O’er every ocean-wave. 


“ No true communion can’st thou find, — 


The helpless Slave forgot ; 


For where no love for Man is found, 


Worship of God is not.* 


“ Thou needest not a priestly voice 


To tell thee what is truth, 


* The term “ Come-outers” has been derisively bestowed on 
those in the United States who have withdrawn from the church 
because it sanctions Slavery, in the same spirit that the terms, 
Methodist, Quaker, and Puritan, were applied to the Non- 


conformists of the three preceding centuries. 
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When thou canst ery —‘ O, wilt not Thou, 


My Father, guide my youth!’” 


Her tears were dried, her face grew calm, 
From that clear inward light, 
Which never yet misguided one 


That sought its beams aright. 


Thanks be to God, that every age 
Records the heroic deed 
Of conflict won, for human weal, 


O’er usage, sect and creed. 


But never to the nations yet 
A holier work He gave 
Than that appointed to our time — 


Tue Freepom or THE Stave! 


Weymouth, Massachusetts, U. S. 
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Whilip Catesbn ; 


OR, A REPUBLIC’S GRATITUDE. 
BY EDMUND QUINCY. 


Ir was a magnificent day in the Autumn of 
1776; one of the divinest specimens of weath- 
er ever afforded even by a Virginian October. 
The yellow glow of the departing sun, shorn 
of his fiercer beams as he journeyed farther 
and farther from the earth, shed a Claude-like 
glory upon the noble river, the cultivated 
plains, the primeval forests, the distant-noun- 
tains, which composed the superb prospect 
from the ancestral home of the Catesbys. 
The delicious haze, not amounting to the 
“smoky light” of more northern latitudes, 


rather softened than obscured the landscape. 
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The rushing James, not yet expanded into an 
arm of the sea, swept gallantly around three 
sides of the bluff on which the house stood, 
and suggested its name of Presqu’ile. From 
its peninsular position it gave you a view for 
miles of the broad river, its blue extent of 
waters diversified here and there by a snowy 
sail, or broken by a flashing oar. It was a 
noble situation, scarcely to be surpassed in the 
world for the splendid beauty which nature 
had lavished upon it. 

The house itself was one that in America 
would be called old; dating, perhaps, from the 
middle of the preceding century; and had 
been the home of several generations of the 
Catesbys, since the original emigrant sought 
a refuge in Virginia from the impending storm 
that hurried the first Charles from a throne to 
the block. It was of rough stone and of a 


somewhat peculiar construction. It was, in 


fact, two houses, separated at once and united 
g* 
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by a hall of half the height of the wings. In 
one of the wings the family resided. The 
other was reserved for the accommodation of 
the crowds of guests, whose entertainment, 
at certain seasons, formed an essential part of 
the hospitality of the time. The edifice was 
not absolutely out of repair, but it had a 
scarcely perceptible air of dilapidation, which 
made the spectator feel that its best days were 
past. The grounds, too, consisting of a lawn 
sloped artificially towards the river’s brink and 
embraced by spreading shrubberies and dotted 
with clumps of trees, though not positively 
neglected, lacked that trim and exact neatness 
which is the pride of the English and the New 


England country gentleman. The garden be- 


hind the house was large and well stocked, 


but the quaint devices of its hedges of box 
and yew had given place to a ragged luxuri- 
ance, its formal walks were neglected and 


overgrown, and its dilapidated green-house 
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served only as the shelter of garden tools. 
The stables, alone, and the adjacent kennel of 
fox-hounds, were in a state of complete and 
thorough repair. Altogether it gave one the 
impression of being the residence of a family 
which had begun to feel—though perhaps it 
would not acknowledge —the first rudiments 
of decay. 

Mr. Catesby, the proprietor of Presqu’ile, 
was a Virginian gentleman of the old school. 
He had strong sense, but his education had 
been imperfect. He was hearty in his hospi- 
tality, courteous in his address, keen in field- 
sports and careless in his affairs. He was 
proud of being a Slave-holder, and instructed 
his overseer to treat his Slaves well, according 


to the ideas of that time, but left the overseer 


to interpret and execute his commands accord- 


ing to the light of his own eyes. He had 
spent all his life in the Colony, and devoutly 


thought that all the kingdoms of this world 
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were small things when compared with the 


Ancient Dominion. He had been in various 


public offices, and was, during the chief of his 


life, one of the most loyal subjects of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty. But in some unaccountable 
way his income began to fall off’ He had less 
tobacco to consign to his London factor, and 
of course his London factor did not remit so 
large returns as formerly. He did not dream 
of attributing this falling off to the thriftless 
kind of labor which he had inherited from his 
fathers, and to the wasteful mode of culture 
which necessarily attended it. The troubles 
between the colonies and the mother-country 
soon suggested a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. It is always convenient to shift the 
burden of our follies or mistakes from our own 
shoulders to those of the government. The 
dependance of the colonies upon Great Britain 
was the grand secret of the declining fortunes 


of the Old Dominion. The sundering of that 
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dependance, and the establishment of an inde- 


pendent government, constituted the grand 


panacea for the cure of all these ills. Nullifi- 


cation itself in our own days did not more 
surely promise renewed fertility to the ex- 
hausted lands of Carolina, than was Inde- 
pendence to insure a fresh vitality to the 
“murdered lands” of Eastern Virginia. Mr. 
Catesby, of course, became a flaming patriot, 
and drank devoutly, every day, to General 
Washington and the Continental Congress, 
instead of to the King and to the Church. 

He had, however, given a stronger proof of 
his devotion to the cause than his libations to 
its success; for he had consented to allow his 
only son to accept a commission in a regiment 
which had just been raised and despatched to 
the seat of war, then in the neighborhood of 
New York. On the very day of which I write, 
a large company of the neighboring planters 


was assembled to bid a jovial farewell to the 
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young Captain Catesby, who was to set for- 


ward on the morrow to join the army. Difler- 
ent men have different ways of conducting 
themselves in times of great mental trial. 
Some seek consolation in solitude and some in 
crowds; some fly to religion and some to the 
bottle for comfort. Mr. Catesby was not an 
unfeeling father. He felt keenly the change 
which the loss of his son’s society would make 
in his daily life, and he fully appreciated the 
fearful chances that were against his ever see- 
ing him again. But his remedy against such 
evil thoughts was to fill his house with com- 
pany, and drown care in jollity. Accordingly 
for a week his house had been thronged with 
troops of friends, and each merry day crowned 
by a madder night. On this last day a fresh 
accession of guests had given a new impulse 
to the festivity, which was their only care. 
The morning had been devoted to the chase, 


and after a hard run they had retumed victori- 
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ous over poor Reynard, and the young soldier 
had carried off the honors of his brush. 

With the proverbial zeal of hunters they ad- 
dressed themselves to the serious business of 
the day. The dinner-table was spread in the, 
hall, both because it was the only room capable 
of containing the party, and because it was the 
coolest and most airy of the house. It was of 
ample dimensions, adorned with the trophies 
and the weapons of sylvan warfare, but boast- 
ing of little other decoration of furniture or em- 
bellishment. The table groaned beneath the 


weight of a repast rather abundant and solid 


than sumptuous or elegant. Venison, butcher's 


meat, poultry, game, and the inevitable bacon 
and greens crowned the board with a barbaric 
plenty, unmarked by elegance of arrangement 
or by scientific succession of courses. The 
appointments of the table were of the same 
heterogeneous description. The plate was 


solid and abundant, and showed to the eye of 
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a connoisseur the antiquity of the family by 
the marks it bore of distant periods of pur- 
chase, but the china and glass, though expen- 
sive, were of disjointed sets, and not a little of 
_it cracked and vilely pieced. But these désa- 
gremens disturbed not the equanimity of hosts 
or guests. They were the usual attendants of 


the Slave-served and slovenly hospitality of 


the Old Dominion. As long as the cheer was 


plentiful, they heeded but little the inaccura- 
cies of its service. 

The company which surrounded the ample 
board, bore, many of them, the proudest of the 
historical names of Virginian history. The 
inhabitants of many a stately mansion, mir- 
rored in the James, which has since gone to 
decay and ruin; many a provincial aristocrat, 
as proud of his lineage and his rank as the 
bluest-blooded grandee of Castile, but whose 
race is either extinct or the impoverished 


inhabitants of new countries; made up the 
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festive assembly. The ruin which ever tracks 
the footsteps of Slavery had not yet overtaken 
the dwellers on the banks of the noble river 
which first saw its accursed plantation on the 
North American continent, but its dark shadow 
had already begun to fall chill and ominous 
upon their hearts. The founder ot the feast 
occupied the foot of the table, while the head 
was adorned by the graceful presence of his 
only daughter, the beautiful Virginia Catesby. 
The onerous duties of mistress of the house, 
which the customs and the necessities of the 
time and country required of her, were most 
graciously and gracefully performed. The 
company were in the full dress of the time, 
such as the canvas of Reynolds and of 
Copley has made familiar to all England and 
America. The clothes of the gentlemen and 
the dresses of the ladies were as fine as they 


could be made by the taste of the artists se- 


lected by their London correspondents, who 
10 
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duly forwarded them, with almost every other 
necessary of life, in the tobacco ships, which 
formed the connecting links between the two 
worlds. Perhaps an acute eye might detect a 
consciousness of unusual finery, an air as if 
their garments did not cleave kindly to their 
mould, which indicated that an accurate atten- 
tion to their dress was rather the exception 
than the rule of their lives. Their manners, 
though a dash of provincial formality might be 
discerned in them, were punctiliously courte- 
ous and deferential. It was a merry and a 
hungry party, and if they lacked anything in 
refinement or elegance, they made amends for 
it by the heartiness of their enjoyment. 

When the “sacred rage” of hunger was ap- 
peased, and the dessert succeeded to the more 
substantial viands, the important business of 
the feast proceeded. The ladies soon retired, 
and the guests closed up around their host and 


set in for serious drinking. The generous 
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juice of Madeira was then the wine of the 
country, and the only one for which the Amer- 
ican taste was duly educated. The decanters 
circulated with alarming rapidity, and the 
mirth waxed fast and furious. In due time 
the decanters were displaced by a copious 
punch-bowl, fuming like a censer, the lemon- 
parings depending in graceful curls from its 
ample brim. This sacred vessel of our fathers’ 
hospitable rites was solemnly passed from 
hand to hand and mouth to mouth; for in 
those days the heresy of /adles had not crept 
within the pale of orthodox good-fellowship. 
As it performed its frequent rounds, was often 
drained and again replenished, the conversa- 
tion grew more and more animated, though 
somewhat promiscuous. Politics, of course, 
was the chief topic of discourse. How glowed 
their patriotic fires! How their zeal for their 


injured country waxed hotter with every flow- 


ing bowl! What generous sentiments, what 
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disinterested purposes were drank in with its 
genial inspiration! The largest liberty, the 
most unqualified equality of mankind, were 
insisted upon with all the zeal of devotion and 


of drink. Destruction to tyrants, and liberty to 


universal man, were the eloquent themes of 


their discourse. There was just enough allu- 
sion to the measures necessary to keep their 
own Slaves in subjection during the conflict 
with England, and just enough discussion of 
the rural economics of flogging, starving, and 
branding, to give piquancy to their talk to a 
cynic who might delight in the spectacle of 
human inconsistency, or to surprise an unin- 
itiated stranger who did not know that Slave- 
holders are the most clamorous asserters of 
human rights; and that, in the words of Dr. 
Johnson, “the loudest ye/ps for liberty are ever 
heard from the drivers of Slaves.” But no 
such incongruous presence marred the har- 


mony of the banquet. 
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At last, they who had survived this protract- 
ed session found their uncertain way to the 
ladies in the drawing-room, who were but too 
well used to such guests. When the tables 
had been cleared away, the company returned 
to the hall again, and under the enlivening 


influences of the violin of a musical Slave, 


(and what Slave is not musical?) these sons 


and daughters of Liberty ended the evening 
with a dance. Thus it was that the last hours 
of Edward Catesby, under his father’s roof, 
were sped away.. 

While Farewell was putting on this jovial 
countenance in the great hall, there were 
other inhabitants of Presqu’ile to whom it as- 
sumed, if not so smiling, yet a not less rational 
aspect. The occupations of the banquet and 
the dance absorbing the young master and 
mistress for so many hours, their personal 
attendants, Philip and Clara, had a long leisure 


to spend in their way of leave-taking. They 
10* 
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had stolen away from the other Slaves to 
spend their last hours alone together, — for 
Philip was to attend his young master to the 
wars. He was of huge proportions — at least 
six feet and a half in height — broad-shoulder- 
ed, muscular, erect; a fitting representative of 
the African Hercules. His face beamed with 
good humor and with strong native sense and 
shrewdness. He had been a petted Slave 
from infancy, and his spirit had not been 
broken by the grossest forms of Slavery’s Pro- 
tean cruelties. He loved and was proud of 
his master, for he had met with what the Em- 
peror Alexander told Madame de Staél that 
his subjects had found in him—“a happy 
accident.” Still, he was not without that 
native sense of his own right to himself, which 


is never extinguished in the most imbruted of 


Slavery’s victims, however the fear of the lash 


may make them forswear it in the presence of 


their tyrants. The progenitors of Clara had 
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been submitted to the “ bleaching process,” on 
which wise statesmen and grave divines rely 
for the abolition of Slavery, for a longer time 
than her darker lover, and she might easily 
have been mistaken for one of the favored 
Anglo-Saxon race. Indeed, it was well under- 
stood in the household, that her relationship to 
its master was not much more remote than 
that of her young mistress herself. None of 
the celebrated Quadroons of New Orleans 
surpassed her in the regular beauty of her fea- 
tures, in the transparent brown of her skin — 
scarcely darker than that of “ Spain’s dark- 
glancing daughters” —or in the elastic ele- 
gance of her form. 

They sat apart and talked of their hopes 
and their prospects. The grief of the young 
man, at the parting, was somewhat affected by 
the enlivening anticipation of new scenes and 


unknown adventures; and a little mitigated, 


perhaps, by the recollection of his new Conti- 
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nental livery of buff and blue. Their ideas 


were not very distinct as to the object of the 


fighting in which he was to take part; but it 


was none the less animating to him, or fearful 
to her. “ What is this weary war about, 
Philip?” “ Why, the masters say that it is 
for liberty; that it is to drive King George’s 
Governors out of America.” “ For liberty!” 
exclaimed Clara, “then if you beat and drive 
the Governors away, we shall be all free!” 
Philip shook his head in some uncertainty, as 
he replied, “ I am afraid it is only their own 
liberty that they are trying to get. I never 
heard them say anything about ours. And, 
besides, if they wanted to give us ours, there 
is no need of fighting about it; we are willing 
enough to take it.” “ But they will not, at any 
rate, keep you Slaves, who help them to fight 
for their own liberties. They are not so mean 
as that!” ‘“ Why, no,” cried Philip, clapping 


his hands, as the new idea flashed into his 
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mind, “ Why, no, no more they will! I never 
thought of that before! If I behave myself 
well, I shall be sure of being freed myself, 
and then I can soon earn enough to buy you!” 
This gave a new hope to both their hearts. 
It made Philip more eager for the battles of 
freedom, and more than half reconciled Clara 
to the grief of parting with him for a season, 
and the fear of losing him forever. It gave a 
fresh impulse to their talk, and many were 
the plans they formed for the enjoyment of 
their anticipated freedom — for the trade of 
castle-building is not monopolized by the 
favored race. Many a castle is built in the 
air by dwellers on the plains, or by the river- 
sides of the South, which lures them away 
from those lands of the Sun to the bleak and 


wintry regions of New England or of Canada. 


Those parting moments, though sad, were yet 


pleasing to the souls of those two young 


Slaves. For though Slaves, they were young 
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and loving and hopeful. Thank Heaven, 
there is no draught commended to mortal lips 
so bitter, not even Slavery, the bitterest of 
all, that cannot be tempered by the cordial 
drops of Youth, Hope and Love! 

* * * * 

Captain Catesby, attended by Philip, reach- 
ed the army of Independence during the 
disastrous days succeeding the battle of 
White Plains and the taking of Fort Wash- 
ington. They shared in the gloomy retreat 
through the Jerseys, when it seemed indeed 
as if all were lost. They crossed the Dela- 
ware on the night of the ever memorable 
passage, and partook in all the hardships and 
dangers of that melancholy time. They en- 
joyed, too, the gleams of sunshine which the 
successes of Trenton and Princeton shed 
upon the desponding hearts of the friends of 


America. The frank and courteous bearing of 


Edward Catesby, joined to the alacrity with 
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which he exposed himself to danger, and 
the cheerfulness with which he encountered 
hardships, and privations yet harder to be 
borne, made him a favorite with all ranks of 
the army, from the Commander-in-Chief, who 
was the hereditary friend of his family, down 
to the humblest private of his command. 


Philip, too, attracted no small attention by 


his gigantic stature, his herculean strength, 


his desperate courage and his imperturbable 
good humor. He was almost as notorious a 
person in the army as the general himself. 
Every one had a good word to speak to and 
of Captain Catesby’s Philip. He was well 
known to be one on whose courage and dis- 
cretion perfect reliance might be placed, and 
he was often employed on services which 
History has no room to record, but which are 
often the secret springs of her great events, 
and which were attended with as great dan- 


gers and required as much tact and resolution 
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as more brilliant and better rewarded achieve- 
ments. Often was he despatched at midnight 
to steal up to the enemy’s out-posts and to 
ascertain their exact position, when such 
knowledge was indispensable to some sudden 
movement in the dark hour that precedes the 
dawn. Often was he sent with verbal mes- 
sages, which, perhaps, determined the fate of 
battles and the destinies of the country, to the 
commanders of distant divisions, whose posi- 
tion rendered an open communication difficult, 
and exposed the secret messenger to the im- 
minent peril of being cut off by the enemy. 
And many were the narrow escapes he had, 
on such occasions, as he evaded, by mere 
swiftness of foot, amid a shower of bullets, 
the alarmed pickets of the British army; or 
dexterously saved himself by his early expe- 
rience in woodcraft, from the hot pursuit of 
the mounted videttes, clattering over the frozen 


ground, by betaking himself to the neighbor- 
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ing forests. In such adventures he delighted. 


The consciousness of courage and skill, and 
the gratification of being trusted and employ- 
ed in matters of moment, added a feeling of 
gratified pride to his strong natural love for 
excitement and adventure. But, above all, it 
was the secretly cherished hope that he 
should work out his own freedom, while thus 
giving himself to the achievement of that of 
America, that nerved his heart and quickened 
his ingenuity, whether engaged in the open 
tield or employed in his more secret and more 
hazardous duties. This hope animated him 
in action, and gilded the midnight hours of 
secret service. Dreams of freedom and of 
Clara attended him on his solitary scouts, and 
were only dispersed for a moment by the 
smoke and turmoil of the battle-field, to gather 
again around him as soon as the “ rapture of 
the strife” was past. His duties, like those 


of the other officers’ servants, were two-fold ; 
11 
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as a personal attendant upon his master, and 
as a soldier of the line. Though he was ex- 
cused from such of the daily duties of the 
common soldier as were inconsistent with his 
attendance upon his master, still, as soon as 
the army was to go into action, he fell into 
his place in the ranks again, and took his full 
share in the burden and heat of the day. In 
those times there was no prejudice that made 
the white soldier shrink from the neighbor- 
hood of his black comrade; nor was there 
any shame felt by freemen, battling for their 
own liberties, at having the fight shared, and 
perhaps won, by the blood and the courage of 
Slaves. 

Notwithstanding the successes of Princeton 
and Trenton, the prospects of the triumph of 
the Continental arms seemed dubious even to 
the most sanguine. Sir William Howe had 


out-maneuvred the American General, and 


compelled him to engage on disadvantageous 
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terms, or to leave Philadelphia, then the seat 
of the Continental Government, open to his 
attack. After a variety of skirmishing and 
mancuvring, under a heavy cannonade from 
the British artillery, the division under Lord 
Cornwallis, having the Brandywine on their 
left, engaged the American division of General 
Sullivan. The conflict was severe for a time, 
but at length the American troops began to 
retire in confusion. The advantage was 
warmly pressed by the enemy. The retreat 
was fast becoming a rout. The Eighth 
Virginia regiment, to which Catesby belonged, 
was in the division of General Greene, with 
which the Commander-in-Chief himself had 
taken his station. It was ordered to move up 
to the support of the yielding troops. But all 
reinforcement came too late to turn the tide of 
the battle. The Eighth Regiment came into 
action in the very hottest of the fight. The 


company of Catesby, being on the right flank, 
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was opposed to the fiercest of the assault of 
the British troops, as they pressed forward, 
flushed with success. It was in vain to at- 


tempt to stem the fury of the tide of hot 


pursuit. All they could do, was, in some de- 


gree, to cover the retreat of their discomfited 
comrades, slowly giving ground themselves. 
Suddenly a foreign officer, in the bloom of 
youth, but dressed in the uniform of a Conti- 
nental Major General, dashes between the 
pursuing and retreating armies, attended by a 
small but brilliant cortége. In imperfect Eng- 
lish, and in emphatic French, he entreats the 
soldiers to rally and face the enemy again. 
He exposes himself to the thickest of the 
fire — waving, with his chapeau, the retreating 
Americans towards the foe. At last, finding 
his entreaties vain, he springs from his horse, 
and, drawing his sword, puts himself at the 
head of the division moving towards the 


advancing British, and endeavors, by his ex- 
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ample, to urge a renewal of the conflict. But 


all was in vain. Flight, which ever waits 


upon modern battle-fields, as well as those of 
Homeric song, had fully possessed the souls of 
the soldiers of Liberty. They continued to 
give way, and the British soldiers to press 
nearer and nearer upon their steps. The 
young officer is in imminent peril. He refuses 
to remount his horse, and, in the excitement 
of the battle, is not conscious of a wound, of 
which he carried the effects through a long 
life to the grave. The British grenadiers are 
close upon him. Their bayonets thirst for his 
blood. It seems scarcely possible that he can 
escape with life. At this point of time, how- 
ever, a man, taller and brawnier than the 
stoutest of the grenadiers, throws himself be- 
tween them and their destined prey. By dint 
of mere strength of arm he describes a magic 
circle with his bayonet, and maintains it 


against overwhelming numbers. His formida- 
11* 
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ble size, and gallant feats of arms, struck even 
the enemy with surprise not unmingled with 
admiration. But no man, since Amadis of 
Gaul, has been able to keep an army at bay, or 
to turn the scale of victory by his single arm. 
In a few minutes the new champion was 
obliged to give way and follow — though 


wounded in more places than one, but with his 


face to the foe — the footsteps of his retreat- 


ing companions. But the object of his diver- 
sion was effected. The young officer, seeing 
that his efforts were vain, was persuaded to 
mount his horse, and, with the blood oozing 
from the top of his boot, he rode slowly from 
the field. That officer was the Marquis pr 
LA Fayette, and that soldier was Purrir 
CaTEsBy, THE SLave. 

General Lafayette inquired the name of the 
sable champion who had fought so gallantly 
under his eye, and sent him a liberal donative 


as a mark of his approbation. He also begged 
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of Captain Catesby the boon of his freedom ; 
justly observing that so brave a soldier of lib- 
erty at least ought to be a free man. Captain 
Catesby assured him that his request should 
be laid before his father, and that he did not 
doubt that it would be complied with. Whether 
it were forgetfulness, or the vanity of owning 
so brave a man, I cannot tell, but the applica- 
tion was never made. After the recovery of 
General Lafayette from his wound, Captain 
Catesby was invited to dine with him at head- 
quarters, where, among other things, the con- 
versation turned upon the prowess of Philip 
on the eleventh of September. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, addressing Captain Catesby, 
but with a courteous inclination of the head 
towards the gentleman on his right hand, said, 
“ Catesby, your boy,” (a Slave is always a boy, 
though he be seven feet high and a hundred 
years old,) “your boy has been, perhaps, the 


salvation of your country.” Captain Catesby 
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bowed, and felt as much gratified as if it had 
been a personal compliment to himself. Such 
is the effect of man-ownership even upon in- 
telligent and generous natures! 

* * * * 

The war was over. The battle was fought 
and won. Such Liberty as the Revolution 
could secure, was accomplished. The army 
was at length disbanded, and they dispersed 
to endeavor to recover what they could of 
the habits of peace. Amongst the rest, Col. 
Catesby (for such was his rank at the end of 
the war) returned to his paternal halls, accom- 
panied by the faithful Philip. He returned, 
disappointed in an undue military ambition, to 
a home that had but few charms to console 
him for the public consideration of which he 
thought he had been unjustly deprived. His 
father was dead and his sister married, and 


he had succeeded to a decaying estate. He 


found his house scarcely habitable, his grounds 
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a tangled wilderness, his farm an unprofitable 
burden. Everything had gone wrong since 
his father’s death. The estate had been badly 
managed, the expenditures had been extrava- 
gant, the returns little or nothing. Peace and 
Independence had wrought no such miracles 
as had been hoped from them. Public and 
private debt sat heavily on the souls of the 
people. It seemed as if there were no hope of 
extrication. Many were disposed to believe 
that it was for a mere chimera that they had 


endured so much. 


Colonel Catesby was not a man to struggle 
through such a tide of misfortunes. His habits 


of business, if he ever had any, were entirely 
dissipated by six years and more in the camp. 
His temper was naturally good ; though sudden 
to anger yet soon to be appeased; and, in 
favorable circumstances, he would have gone 
through life an amiable man. But his military 
experiences and disappointments had not fitted 
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him for the solitude, or for the occupations, to 
which he found himself suddenly condemned. 


His early education had been neglected, and 


his life in the field had not improved what was 


originally imperfect. Without companionship, 
without literary taste or mental resources, with 
a wasting fortune, and with the bitter con- 
sciousness of being the last of an honorable 
house, it is not surprising that his temper 
should have become soured and furious. He 
had brought, too, other tastes and habits from 
the wars which did not help to improve his 
character. Hard drinking, which was the uni- 
versal practice of the day, and to which he had 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship in the 
camp, was but too obvious a solace for his 
cares. Habits of solitary drunkenness crept 
upon him, and, in the course of a few years, 
the elegant Edward Catesby had exchanged 
his courteous, affable, soldier-like address for 


the demeanor of a morose, brutal, drunken 
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savage. He could still, at times, when cast 
for a season into the company of his equals, 


resume a remnant of his former bearing; but 


within the boundaries of his petty tyranny, he 


was a despot worthy of a wider sphere. 

Of the ill effects of this change of character 
in his master, Philip, of course, felt his full 
share. He indeed found Clara still faithful to 
him, and their union was celebrated, soon after 
the peace, with all the rites of the church, as 
v as often done in the case of favorite Slaves. 
He was promoted to be the overseer of the 
estate, — Colonel Catesby’s declining fortunes 
not permitting the employment of a white 
man. They lived in a small cottage, close to 
the mansion-house, which had been the habi- 
tation of the last overseer, before he retired 
from office. Their happiness was only clouded 
by the uncertain violence of their master’s 
temper, by the melancholy sense of the ruin 


that was stealing over the house to which they 
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felt the strong attachments of the African race, 
and the doubtful tenure by which a Slave ever 
feels that he holds his dearest blessings. 
Three sufticient drawbacks, truly! But their 


constitutional cheerfulness and hopefulness 


bore up their hearts, and enabled them to 


snatch many an hour that might be called con- 
tented and happy. Their thirst for freedom, 
indeed, was stronger than ever; especially 
when they looked upon the children that were 
springing up around them. They longed to be 
the owners of themselves and their offspring ; 
and the hope of yet seeing that blessed day, 
formed no mean ingredient in their cup of sat- 
isfactions. Philip had not failed to recal to his 
master’s mind the promises he had held out 
during the days of danger that they had shared 
together, and to claim their fulfilment. At first 
he was put off from time to time with fair 
words, and various excuses; but, as Colonel 


Catesby’s temper waxed worse and worse, his 
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importunities were received with imprecations, 
and he was commanded to desist from them if 
he desired a continuance of favor, or wished 
ever to see the accomplishment of his hopes. 
So poor Philip and Clara had perforce to pos- 
sess their souls in patience, and to bide their 
time, as best they might. 

As years rolled on, matters grew worse in- 
stead of better at Presquile. The incomes 
diminished yearly, and debt and ruin gathered 
thick and lowering over its master. His 
Slaves and plantation, instead of a source of 
profit, became a burden to him, and there was 
a time when he was nearly reduced to despe- 
ration. In course of years, however, the pros- 
pects of the country brightened. The natural 
elasticity of a young and fertile country threw 
off the weight with which the war had pressed 
down its energies, and it again became pros- 


perous. The Constitution of the United States 


had given to Slave-property the sanction and 
12 
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protection of the whole nation. But, above all, 


the culture of cotton gave a new impulse to 
that “ peculiar species of property,” as the de- 
mand for laborers increased. Then it was that 
the resources of Virginia began to be develop- 
ed, and she was first distinguished as the 
Breeding State. The Congo and Guinea of 
the Model Republic were then first discovered 
upon the banks of the James and the Potomac ; 
and were found so fruitful a source of wealth 
that in due time the foreign trade in Slaves 
was punished as piracy, to secure a monopoly 
of the traffic to the chivalrous sons of the 
South, —the first example in our history of 
the Protection of Native Industry! Colonel 
Catesby was not slow to avail himself of this 
new state of things. He easily overcame any 
nice, unnecessary scruples which either hu- 
manity or family pride might oppose to the 
sale of his hereditary bondsmen. They were 


annually picked over by the Slave-traders, and 
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the merchantable articles forwarded, “in lots 
to suit purchasers,” to various portions of Co- 
lumbia’s happy land. His necessities, however, 
compelled a somewhat wasteful sale of his 
human cattle, so that every year his stock was 
found less and less valuable. So that this 
Godsend, after all, rather lingered out than 
cured his distresses. 

One evening he and the Slave-trader with 


whom he dealt were sitting together and 


cheating the time with brandy and pipes, for 


in those days cigars were not. He had sunk 
so low in his own esteem as to admit a Slave- 
dealer to his table as an equal; a companion- 
ship which the proud Virginians of that day 
disdained. Now, the best blood and the 
proudest names of the Old Dominion are not 
ashamed to be engaged themselves in the 
same honorable branch of business. The 
brow of the master of the house was black, 


for he had not been able to effect sales that 
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would meet his pressing emergencies. His 
negroes were all too old or too young for the 
market. As he sat moodily meditating over 
his condition, his companion suggested con- 
solation. “ Colonel, why don’t you sell that 
strapping overseer of yours? Ill give you 
five hundred dollars for him.” Catesby swore, 
with a tremendous oath, that he would never 
sell him. “ O, well,” replied the other, “ I meant 
no offence. But whenever you incline to 
the bargain I'll give you s¢z hundred for him.” 


“TI tell you I will never part with him,” said 


Catesby. ‘It was not long before the dealer 


in human flesh returned to the charge. “By 
the way, Colonel, you said that you want 
seven hundred dollars against next week. 
Now as you have always dealt with me, Ill 
try to stretch a point in your favor. Tl 
give you seven hundred dollars for that boy; 
and that is as much as I ever did give for a 


nigger, and as much as I ever will give,” said 
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he, enforcing his speech with an oath, and 
holding up and shaking a bag of dollars by 
way of peroration. The temptation was 
strong; still Catesby resisted it for a time. 
But the eloquence of the trader and of the 
dollars, aided by brandy and distress, at last 
brought him to terms. Before the session 
ended the bill of sale was signed, and the 
consideration paid down; for Slave-trading 
was ever aready money business. “I could 
not help myself, by ——,” he exclaimed, as 
he poured down a bumper of raw brandy; 
and so, as many besides have done, “ with 
necessity, the tyrant’s plea, excused his devil- 
ish deed.” 

As soon as the bargain was completed the 
trader took leave of his host, and, collecting 


his forces, proceeded to take speedy posses- 


sion of his property. He surmised that he 


might meet with some resistance, and chose 


his time and took his measures accordingly. 
12* 
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It was past midnight, and sleep and dreams of 
freedom brooded over the cottage of Philip. 
A knocking at the door aroused them. ‘ Who 
is there?” “ Your master wants you. Make 
haste!” The hateful presence of the Slave- 
trader had been seen in the quarter the day 
before, and the prophetic heart of Philip boded 
ill. He seized a huge club before he opened 
the door, and was ready to stand on the defen- 


sive. As soon as he appeared, a satellite of 


the trader attempted to seize him, but was 


laid prostrate with a single blow. The princi- 
pal, then, stepping in, before Philip could 
recover his weapon again, cut him down with 
his hanger, with a scientific precision highly 
honorable to his skill and experience. The 
wound was so nicely dealt as to disable for 
the time without maiming him for life. He 
and his myrmidons then closed with him, 
and, after a vigorous resistance, succeeded in 


stretching him on the ground. The frantic 
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Clara, with a Slave’s and a woman’s instinct, 
knew, from the first, what had befallen them. 
She rushed to the side of her husband, and 
exhausted all the vocabulary of grief and des- 
pair to rescue him from his fate. She threw 
herself upon him, and, when thrust aside, 
clasped the knees of the Siave-trader and 
made the air resound with her agony and 
despair. The children, too, though not fully 
comprehending the nature of the calamity, 
helped to swell the chorus of tears and lamen- 
tation that went up to Heaven. But to the 
actors in the scene these things were as if 
they were not. They proceeded to tie the 
hands and feet of their prisoner with as little 
concern as the butcher feels at the outcries of 
the herd of swine, when he has plunged his 
knife in the throat of one of their compan- 


ions. When they had secured their victim, 


they carelessly brushed aside the clinging wife 


and children, and lifted him into a cart which 
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stood ready at hand. Philip disdained to utter 
a cry or a remonstrance, for he knew how 
vain they would be, but what a throng of ima- 
ges of sorrow and despair crowded themselves 
into that moment of time! As they drove 
rapidly away, the wretched Clara, with one 
long shriek of utter agony, sunk senseless 
upon the ground. The terrified children clung 
screaming to their fallen mother. Such was 
the triumphal departure of one of the heroes 
of Seventy-Six from the State whose liberties 
he had vindicated with his blood ! 
* * * 

Many years passed away. A man, bent 

rather by sorrow and excessive toil than by 


years, sat on a log by the door of his hut, on 


the skirts of the Slave Quarter of a great Cot- 
ton Plantation in South Carolina. His head 


was white, his shoulders stooped, his dress 
was sordid. And yet there were lines of 


strong character in his face, and an air of mili- 
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tary ease in his bearing, which might remind 
one of “ Belisarius blind and old,” or of Ulysses 
in his beggar’s garb. He sat basking in the 
hottest rays of a Carolina sun, and looking 


vacantly over the sweltering scene of sandy 


plains and distant pine-barrens, which stretch- 


ed itself before him. He saw it, but he 


heeded it not. 
“ His eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away.” 

Thirty weary years had gone by since he had 
been torn from his wife and children, and no 
tidings of them had ever reached him since 
that bitter night. Thirty years of relentless 
toil, under hard overseers, thirty hopeless, joy- 
less years, had well nigh broken his spirit; but 
his memory was yet cruelly true to her trust. 
He was just recovering from a fever, which 
he had hoped would have released him from 
his thraldom, and he was not yet well enough 


to return to his eternal task. So he had 
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nothing to do but to sit in the sun and weave 


over again his web of life. 

As he sat thus, ruminating, his master and 
the overseer rode up. They made a cursory 
inguiry as to his ability to return to labor, and 
bestowed a curse or two upon his slow re- 
covery, and then eagerly resumed their absorb- 
ing topic of discourse. From what he heard, 
he gathered that General Lafayette was in the 
country; and not only in the country, but that 
he would make his public entry into the 
neighboring shire-town on the morrow. What 
a crowd of recollections did not that name 
bring to his mind! The long years of danger 
and toil that he had spent in the service of a 
country that had rewarded him, and hundreds 
like him, with interminable Slavery, rose up 
before him. He remembered the notice with 
which this very General had distinguished 
him, and the boon of freedom which he had 


asked in his behalf. A wild hope sprang up 
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in his bosom. If he could but see this honor- 
ed stranger, and recal himself to his memory, 
perhaps his intercession might yet obtain for 
his worthless old age the liberty which was 
denied to his vigorous youth. He might at 
least diea free man. The idea excited a new 
fever in his mind. A thousand schemes for 
the accomplishment of the interview, a thou- 
sand visions of the uses to which he would 
put the freedom that was to be its conse- 
quence, hurried through his brain. He saw 
himself arriving, after a weary pilgrimage, at 
Presqwile. He finds his Clara still faithful, 
though old and changed. They would wear 
out together the short remnant of their days, 
surrounded by their children, under a kinder 
master. His nervous excitement amounted 
almost to delirium. 

After a sleepless night, Philip rose still san- 


guine of success. As the time of the proposed 


ceremony approached he stole away towards 
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the town. The roads were full of people, but 
they were too busy with the great event of the 
day to trouble themselves about his right to be 
there. The county-town was four miles from 
his hut, and he had, the day before, scarcely 
strength enough to drag himself to its door, but 
his stout heart bore his limbs onward with a 
strange energy. On arriving at the place 
where the reception was to be had, he joined 
the crowd, and awaited with an anxiety that 
none other knew, the expected arrival. It was 
but a holiday to them ; it might be a birth-day 
to him. At length the distant cannon an- 
nounced the approach of the Nation’s Guest. 
The eagerness of all to catch the first glimpse 
of the veteran rose to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement. But what was it all to his, who 
thought that his last hope lay in that stranger's 
hand? The cavalcade gallops by. The ba- 


rouche, containing the illustrious presence of 


Lafayette, approaches. The people throng 
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around it and impede its progress, that they 
may view his venerable features more nearly, 
or touch his honored hand. Philip thought 
that his only opportunity was now come. He 
pushed forward with a desperate energy, put- 
ting forth a strength which he wondered to 
find still dwelling in his arm. But the indig- 
nant crowd soon saw his purpose. Their 
blood boiled at the thought of the possible 
profanation of the friend of freedom by the 
touch of a Slave. They closed around him 


and fiercely thrust him away with curses and 


blows, just as he was on the point of attracting 


the attention of his old companion in arms. 
The barouche moved on. The opportunity 
was gone forever. It was the one drop that 
was needed to make his bitter cup overflow. 
The bitterness of disappointment, and the 
sense of the vanity of his latest hopes, acting 
on his exhausted frame, shook too roughly the 


last sands of life. His unnatural nervous en- 
13 
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ergy shrunk back palsied to his brain. His 
blood curdled at his heart. His eyes swam. 
His brain reeled. He fell prostrate in the 
high-way. He fell unheeded. It was the 
moment of the greatest interest of the day. 
The enthusiastic tide of exulting patriots swept 
over his prostrate form. Trampled in the dust 
beneath the feet of Freedom’s most jealous 
lovers, the great heart of Philip Catesby, the 
Slave, broke at last; and his indignant spirit 
fled from earth just as his fellow-soldier in 


the Army of Independence passed under a 


triumphal arch, wreathed with laurel and gar- 


landed with roses, which bore on the one side 


the inscription, “A RerusLic NoT UNGRATE- 


FUL;” and on the other, “Tavs America 


REWARDS THE DEFENDERS OF HER LIBERTIES |” 





THE HAPPY MARTYRDOM, 


Che Happy Martyrdom. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Ir is not that the wicked hate, 

And that the foolish ones deride, 

It is not that so long we wait 

To see our Master glorified ; — 

Let hatred, scorn, and sorrow come, 


These do not make our martyrdom. 


Father! we know our cause is Thine; 
Though every earthly hope departs, 
We ask of Thee no clearer sign 

Than the sweet promise in our hearts: 
Error may win the world’s applause, — 


Peace watches with the righteous cause. 
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And, if this blessing Thou hast given, 
Why should we heed the bigot’s scorn? 
He cannot bar the gates of Heaven, 
Nor bribe the sunset or the morn 

Their consolation to deny, 


Because his soul is niggardly. 


Love, Faith, and Peace, Thy lilies three, 
Bloom on a single heart’s frail stem 

That dares Truth’s unpaid bondman be ;— 
Father! what lack we, having them? 
Though unbelief’s bleak winter freeze, 


Thy quiet sunshine fences these. 


Then, Lord, what martyrdom have we, 
Whose pride of self grows less and less, 
Who, from a vain world’s din, can flee 


Into thy guarded silentness, 


Content, if we, from year to year, 


May save mankind a single tear? 
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And yet what pang so sharp as this, — 
To see our brother sit in night, 

Shut out and exiled from the bliss 

Of giving all to serve the Right? 

To see the seed thy hand hath sown 


With the World’s darnels overgrown ? 


To see the Church hold up Thy Book 
To keep thy light from bursting in ? 

To see Thy priests with patience brook, 
For the rich sinner’s sake, the sin ? 

To see the red-eyed vengeance creep 


Upon our nation in its sleep? 


O, let these make our faith more strong, 
And make our hope more sure and high ; 
Except our brother do us wrong, 


How could’st Thou teach us charity? 


Except we feel our utter weakness, 


How could’st Thou strengthen us with 


meekness ? 
13* 
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Still give us trials such as these, 


That we may learn to lean on Thee ; 


Still humble us, till, by degrees, 
Proof against self our mail may be; 
So shall peace, hope, and patience come 


Seven-fold from this our martyrdom. 


Elmwood, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. 8. 
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Che Constitution. 


BY WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


“ Let it fly away, all that chaff of light faith that can fly off at any 
breath of temptation ; the cleaner will the true grain be stored up 
in the granary of the Lord.” TERTULLIAN. 


“You allow that the Constitution binds you 
to sustain Slavery, in some respects ?” 

“Yes; but I must support it. Consider 
how many benefits it confers upon the country. 


Beside, if I do not vote, bad men will have 


everything their own way; and my voting, 
this year, will help to keep out Texas.” 

Thus reasons the religion of our times! 
Men have not the courage to trust God, when 
he tells them that duty is safety —that the 
right is always the expedient. Their hearts 


quail before the temporary evil resulting from 
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right action. They forget that, “however 
black the cloud, there is always sunshine 
above.” In passing under Niagara Falls, the 
guide’s words used to be —“ Take my hand, 
and shut your eyes.” Those who adhere to 
principle oftener walk by faith than by sight. 
If such an one’s heart fail him in a dark hour, 
let him remember the sinking Apostle, and the 
mild rebuke of the Great Master: —“ O! thou 


of little faith; wherefore didst thou doubt?” 





But is it true, that even the wise calculators 
always secure their ends? What says history ? 
That human foresight is folly. The Puritans 


came here to found a State in which orthodox 





church members only should be citizens; the 
road to their ballot-box lay through the com- 
munion table. Behold the result: —a Republic 
with universal suflrage and universal tolera- 
tion! Rome projected the Crusades to weaken 
Europe and bring her into subjection to the 


Papal See. But from the Crusades sprung 
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Commerce and that Revival of Learning which 
gave birth to Luther and the Reformation. 
Chatham rejoiced in the debt he was incurring 
for Great Britain, because it would attach the 
people to the Government. The tax it imposes 
has starved loyalty into discontent, and made 
familiar to English ears that cry for bread 
which startled Louis at Versailles. 

The South thrust Adams from the Presi- 
dency, distrusting a Northerner. How many 
Presidencies would she since have given, to 
be spared his voice on the floor of Congress! 
Man proposes, God disposes. He never meant 
that, in deciding how to act, we should look to 
distant and complex results, but only to that 
inward monitor, which tries everything by the 
test of right and wrong. 

Now, the Constitution of the United States 
is either Anti-Slavery or Pro-Slavery in its 


character. If the latter, if it binds us to sus- 


tain Slavery in any degree, then surely it is “a 
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covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell,” and ought to be immediately annulled. 
No abolitionist can take office under it, or 
swear to support it. 

If, on the other hand, it is an Anti-Slavery 
instrument, then union itself is impossible, 
without guilt. For it is undeniable, that the 
fifty years passed under this Constitution 
show us the Slaves trebling in numbers, — 
the Slave-code darkening in severity, — Slave- 
holders monopolizing the offices and dictating 
the policy of the Government, — prostituting 
the strength and influence of the Nation to the 
support of Slavery here and elsewhere, — 
trampling on the rights of the Free States and 
using the Courts of the country as their tools. 
To continue such disastrous alliance longer, is 
madness. The experience of half a century, 
with the best of men and under the best of 
Constitutions, upon this supposition, is enough 


to convince us that Free and Slave States 
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cannot unite, on any conditions, however inno- 


cent, without all becoming partners in the 


guilt and responsible for the sin of Slavery. 


We dare not prolong the experiment. There 
is no course left for honest men, but to join in 
the battle-cry of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society :— 


“No Union with SLAVE-HOLDERS.” 


Boston, Massachusetts, U. 8, 
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The Maiden’s Harvest. 


BY MARIA WHITE. 


Tuere goeth, with the early light, 
Across a barren plain, 
One who, with face as morning bright, 


Singeth, “ I come again ; 


“ And every grain I scatter free, 
A hundred-fold shall yield, 
Till waveth like a golden sea 


This dark and barren field.” 


She casteth seed upon the ground, 
From out her pure white hand, 
And little winds steal up around, 


To bear it through the land. 
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She strikes her harp, she sings her song, 
She sings so loud and clear, 
« Arise, arise, ye sleeping throng, 


And bud and blossom here !” 


When o’er the hills she passed away, 
The Spring remembered her, 
And came, with sun and air of May, 


The barren earth to stir. 


And dropping dew the spot did love, 


And lingered there till noon ; 
And winds and rain moved on above, 


In softly-changing tune. 


So, when the Autumn cometh round, 
The golden heads bend low, 
And near and nearer to the ground 


Their royal beard doth flow. 
14 
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The poor rejoice ; in throngs they come 
To reap the dropping grain ; 
Their voices rise, in busy hum — 


“ Who, who hath sowed the plain ? 


“ And who hath wrought such bounteous 
cheer, 
Where all before was dead?” 
They bless the unseen giver dear, 
Who sent this daily bread. 


With harp in hand, a maiden bright 
Passed slowly by the throng; 
With face as fair as sunset-light, 


The maiden sang her song. 


“ In morning-time I sowed this plain ; 


Blest may the evening be, 


Which gives back every little grain 
A hundred-fold to me.” 


Watertown, Massachusetts, U. S. 
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Che Liberty Bell is not of the Liberty 
arty. 


AttTHoven we ring the “ Liberty Bell,” we 
are not of the “ Liberty Party,” so called in the 
political world. The success of our cause de- 
pends not upon the triumph of either of the 
political parties into which the community is 
divided ;—no, not upon the triumph of that 
party, whose avowed object is the Abolition of 
Slavery. The enslaved can be truly redeemed 
from their bondage, only by the redemption of 
the Slave-holders from their sin, —only by a 
radical change in public sentiment and feeling 
on this subject, at the South as well as at 


the North. And this is to be done by moral, 


and not by political partisan instruments. If 
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we could combine all the Free States into a 
party against Slavery, while the majority, or 
only a large minority, of the people in the 
Slave States continued in favor of their “ pe- 
culiar institution,’—they could thwart any 
measure we might adopt for the relief of the 
Slaves. Suppose, for example, we could suc- 
ceed in getting an Act of Congress to abolish 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, and in the 
Territories, the opposition of the people, in 
those parts of the country, to such a measure 
continuing what it now is — how easily might 
they, in various ways, evade the Act, unless 
indeed we should go on, with the military 
posse of the North, to enforce their obedience. 

It is only by the power of truth, and by those 
weapons which moral suasion wields — facts, 
arguments, entreaties, remonstrances, rebukes, 
that our warfare with this great wickedness 


can be accomplished. Abolitionists, all of them, 


used to believe this, and act as if they so be- 
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lieved; and our early conquests were effected 
by the power of truth, and not by partisan votes. 

I deplore nothing, that has befallen our 
cause, so much as that loss of confidence in 
the sufficency of truth, which has led to the 
institution of a third political party. Political 
parties, as such, have no moral character. 
They are based on expediency. They rely 
upon management, policy, compromise, in- 
trigue, exaggeration. Nobody seems to expect 
that they will act upon high, moral, generous, 
disinterested, Christian principles. By the 
common understanding, that which is political 
is expected to be more or less different from 


that which is strictly moral and religious. It 


ought not so to be, perhaps; but so I believe 


itis. The interests of a party are seldom, if 
ever, coincident with the interests of the 
whole — the interests of humanity. A party is 
more or less exclusive, selfish ; and a partisan 


is but partly a citizen —but partly a Christian. 
14* 
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I have from the first feared, that the Aboli- 
tionists, who thought fit to resort to the 
instrumentality of a political party, would after 
a while be led to use such machinery as 
political parties have devised ; and, instead of 
relying upon the simple lever of truth, would 
resort to the compound pullies of a party, and 
waste much of their power in merely over- 
coming the friction of their own machinery. I 
have feared that those who banded together 
in a political party would lose much of their 
influence upon the public mind and _ heart. 
Nor have my fears been lessened by the re- 
sults I have witnessed. Those who have 
engaged in the operations of the Liberty Party 
have come to be more than suspected of 
wishing to make the cause of the Slaves a 


hobby, on which to ride themselves into office, 


or their party into‘power. Their statement of 


facts, and their arguments, however cogent, 


have fallen comparatively dead at the feet of 
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their political opponents, because regarded by 
them only as the means by which these Aboli- 
tionists would effect their own civil elevation. 
And have not their most earnest, heartfelt 
appeals in behalf of bleeding, crushed hu- 
manity, been listened to as if they were only 
the cries of those who were hungering after 
the loaves and fishes, which are wont to be 
distributed to the victorious in a political con- 
test? The suspicion may be, in many cases, 
a very unjust one; I believe that it is; but it 
had been wiser not to incur it. 

The course pursued by the Liberty Party 
will impair not their own influence only. The 
suspicion they have awakened will alight, 
in some measure, upon all who have been, 
or are, active in the Anti-Slavery cause. 
Therefore it is that we are moved to send 


forth this among the tones that we would ring 


upon the public ear—“ Tue Liserry Beir 


IS NOT oF THE Liperty Parry.” 
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Southern Gunting Song. 


BY JOSEPH POOLEs 


O’er each height and hollow 
Follow, follow free ;— 
Sport divine to follow 


Where the wounded flee ! 


Over rocks and mountains, 
With unsandaled feet, — 
Now through ice-cold fountains, 
Now through noontide heat, 
See the weak one flying. 
He must faster fly, 
Ere he scape the crying 
Hounds that strain so nigh. 
O’er each height and hollow, &c. 
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See his weak limbs falter ! 
Hark his dismal moan ! 

Quickly shall he alter 
His rebellious tone. 

On boys! When you reach him, 
Gaily you shall see 

Sharp-fanged bloodhounds teach him 


How he may be free! 


O’er each height and hollow, 


Follow, follow free ;— 


Sport divine to follow 


Where the wounded flee ! 


Wexford, Ireland. 





THE LIBERTY BELL. 


The Folly of our Opponents. 


BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


In a note enclosing this article, Mr. Douglass says : — “ It was 
intended for a place in the Liberty Bell, but my literary advantages 
have been so limited, that I am ill prepared to decide what is, and 
what is not, appropriate for such a collection, I looked exceed- 
ingly strange in my own eyes, as I sat writing. The thought of 
writing for a book !— and only six years since a fugitive from a 


Southern cornfield — caused a singular jingle in my mind.” 


Dr. Dewey, in his somewhat notorious de- 
fence of American Morals, published soon 
after his return to this country from Europe, 
where he had witnessed those morals subject- 
ed toa most rigid examination, treats of the 
conduct of the American people with regard to 
prejudice and Slavery; and, in extenuation of 
their conduct, speaks of the existence of an 


“wmpassable barrier” between the white and 
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colored people of this country, and proceeds to 
draw a most odious picture of the character 
of his colored fellow-countrymen. Mean and 
wicked as is this position, the Doctor assumes 
it; and in so doing, becomes the favorite rep- 
resentative of a large class of his divine order, 
as well as of his white fellow-citizens, who, 
like himself, being stung to very shame by the 
exposures abroad of their naked inhumanity at 
home, strive, with fig-leaf sophistry, to cover 
their guilt from the penetrating eye and 
scorching rebukes of the Christian world. 
Fortunately for the cause of truth and hu- 
man brotherhood, it has reached a period, 
when such mean-spirited efforts tend more to 


advance than retard its progress. Ingenious 


as are the arguments of its foes, they but de- 
feat the object they are intended to promote. 
Their authors, in seeking thus to cover their 
sins, succeed only in lighting the lamp of in- 


vestigation by which their guilt is more com- 
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pletely exposed. It is the decree of the 


Supreme Ruler of the universe, that he will 
confound the wisdom of the crafty, and bring 
to naught the counsels of the ungodly; and 
how faithfully is his decree executed upon 
those who bring their worldly wisdom to cover 
up the guilt of the American people! Their 
iniquity has grown too large for its robe. 
When one part is covered, another, equally 
odious and revolting, is made to appear. The 
efforts of priests and politicians to stretch the 
garment, to suit the dimensions of this giant 
sin, has resulted in tearing it asunder, and 
leaving the monster revealed as perhaps it 
never was before. 

When they tell the world that the negro is 
ignorant, and naturally and intellectually inca- 
pacitated to appreciate and enjoy freedom, 
they also publish their own condemnation, by 
bringing to light those infamous Laws by 


which the Slave is compelled to live in the 
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grossest ignorance. When they tell the world 
that the Slave is immoral, vicious and degrad- 
ed, they but invite attention to their own de- 
pravity: for the world sees the Slave stripped, 
by his accusers, of every safeguard to virtue, 
even of that purest and most sacred institution 
of marriage. When they represent the Slave 
as being destitute of religious principle —as in 
the preceding cases —they profit nothing by 
the plea. In addition to their moral condem- 
nation they brand themselves with bold and 
daring impiety, in making it an offence punish- 
able with fine and imprisonment, and even 
death, to teach a Slave to read the will of God. 
When they pretend that they hold the Slave 
out of actual regard to the Slave’s welfare, 
and not because of any profit which accrues to 


themselves, as owners, they are covered with 


confusion by the single fact that Virginia 


alone has realized, in one short year, eighteen 


millions of dollars from the sale of human 
15 
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flesh. When they attempt to shield them- 
selves by the grossly absurd and wicked 
pretence that the Slave is contented and 
happy, and, therefore, “better off” in Slavery 
than he could be possessed of freedom, their 
shield is broken by that long and bloody list of 
advertisements for runaway Slaves who have 
left their happy homes, and sought for free- 
dom, even at the hazard of losing their lives 
in the attempt to gain it. When it is most 
foolishly asserted by Henry Clay, and those 
he represents, that the freedom of the colored 
is incompatible with the liberty of the white 
people of this country, the wicked intent of its 
author, and the barefaced absurdity of the 
proposition, are equally manifest. And when 
John C. Calhoun and Senator Walker attempt 
to prove that freedom is fraught with deafness, 


insanity and blindness to the people of color, 


their whole refuge of lies is swept away by 


the palpable inaccuracy of the last United 
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States Census. And when, to cap the climax, 
Dr. Dewey tells the people of England that 
the white and colored people in this country 
are separated by an ‘impassable barrier, the 
hundreds of thousands of mulattoes, quad- 
roons, &c. in this country, silently but une- 
quivocally brand him with the guilt of having 
uttered a most egregious falsehood. 

Bad, however, as are the apologies which 
the American people make in defence of 
themselves and their ‘ peculiar institution, I 
am always glad to see them. I prize them 
very highly, as indications of a living sense of 
shame, which renders them susceptible of 
outward influences, and which shall one day 


bring them to repentance. Men seldom sink 


so deep in sin as to rid themselves of all dis- 


position to apologise for their iniquity ; — when 
they do, it is quite idle to labor for their re- 
formation. Fortunately for our brethren under 


the accursed yoke, the American people have 
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not yet reached that depth ; and whilst there 


is a sense of shame left, there is strong ground 
for hope. The year eighteen hundred and 
forty-four has produced an abundant harvest 
of Anti-Slavery discussion. Slavery and pre- 
judice cannot endure discussion, even though 
such discussion be had in its favor. The light 
necessary to reason by, is at once too painful 
to the eyes of these twin-monsters of darkness 
to be endured. Their motto is, “ Put out the 
light!” Thanks to Heaven, “the morning 


’ 


light is breaking;” our cause is onward; the 
efforts of our enemies, not less than the efforts 
of our friends, are contributing to increase the 
strength of that sentiment at home, as well as 
abroad, which is very soon to dash down the 
bloody altar of Slavery, and “ proclaim liberty 
through all the land, unto all the inhabitants 


thereof.” 


Lynn, Massachusetts, U. 8. 





STANZAS, 


Stanjas, 


WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT TO THE COMERAGH MOUNTAIN, 


COUNTY WATERFORD. 


BY ELIZABETH POOLE, 


| TRAVERSED the wild hills, by drifting clouds, 
In the high realm of mist and cutting air, 
And free thoughts gathered round my heart in 
crowds, 
For the sea’s music to my feet came there, 
And the wide earth looked tameless as the 
sky, — 
The boundless world on high. 


Shadows were gathering far o’er all the plain, 


The distant hills were almost traceless now, 
15* 
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And o’er the lake came out the golden rain 
Of stars that dimly decked night’s misty 
brow ; 
And a mysterious silence did pervade 


The grey hills’ evening shade. 


And dreams came thronging —dreams so free 
and fearless, 
Of Truth, and Time, Love, Joy, Eternity ; 
That the entranced heart was full, yet tearless, 
Contemplating the past and what should be ; 
And, greatly moved, the solemn eye and breast 


Drank the calm mountains’ rest. 


And on my heart sunk down a mighty thirst; 
It was that all were free, as I even then: 
That bonds were broken,—all the links ac- 


cursed 


Which bind to death the souls of outraged 


men: 
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That all were free, even as the clouds around, 


Careering o’er the ground. 


That all were free, as are the birds of heaven, 
Or foaming waves, or echoes wandering 
sweet: 
That to the crushed enslavéd man were given 
To feel hope’s pulses, life’s delightful beat: 
That all might drink from nature, even as I, 


Beneath that speaking sky. 


Love should be all in all — should only bind us 
With Truth and Conscience, not the law’s 
stern rod ; 
And when we err, our brother’s love should 
find us, 


And win us back to happiness and God ; 


To earth’s aggrieved, yet smiling Deity, 


The peaceful and the free. 
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And it must come! the “ ove of love” is grow- 
ing, 
The hate of hate, and glorious fear of fear ; 
On man and woman holy smiles are glowing, 
Foretelling times unsullied by the tear 
Of bitter anguish from despair or pain, 


Wrung from the heart again. 


And when Death comes, true Nature kindly 


teaches 


To trust the God who made us, while we 


die : 


Solemn and grand the lesson that she preaches, 
And, by that lake, I felt she spoke no lie: 


That in the world of spirits we shall be 


Calm, fond, erect and free ! 


Wexford, Ireland. 





MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 


Modern Christianity. 


BY HENRY CLAPP, JUNIOR. 


One may not, in these days, confess Christ 
before men, without many a careful qualifica- 
tion; for, to be a Christian, in the minds of a 
large majority of the community, is to be a 
supporter, directly or indirectly, of every sin 
within the broad pale of fashionable practice. 
Nay, more; a conscientious man may well ex- 
plain, in these degenerate times, his belief in 


a God, before he asserts it very boldly in the 


presence of a mixed audience ; for the God of 
this nation, (if not of all nations,) is a God who 
has a complacent smile for all degrees of moral 
obliquity which are not in disfavor with the 
ever-shifting majority. That Being, before 


whom angels bow and archangels veil their 
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faces, and in whose sight the very heavens 
are unclean, is to this people an unknown God, 
and has no part nor lot in its “ever-blessed 
Trinity.” The triune divinity of this nation is 
the President, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives. 

So inverted an order of things prevails in 
this country, that the name Infidel has become 
transfigured from its oriyinal and repulsive 
meaning into a term of the holiest significance. 
To be an infidel now, is to hide the outcast, to 
unbind the heavy burthen, to open the prison 
door, to give wings to the hunted fugitive, to 
come out from iniquitous institutions, to let 
the oppressed go free. To be persecuted for 
righteousness sake is considered proof positive 
of the grossest atheism, while to be upheld by 
the praises of a wicked and adulterous genera- 
tion is to give certain evidence of the new 
birth! To advocate doing unto others as we 


would that they should do unto us, is to incur 
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the charge of being mere abstractionists; and 
to preach the doctrine, “ be ye perfect, even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect,” is to sub- 
ject yourself to the coarsest ribaldry! To 
advocate entire reliance upon the arm of God, 
and to proclaim Christ as the noblest of Re- 
formers, because his faith was not in princi- 
palities and powers, but in the omnipotence of 
Truth and Love, is to be a no-government- 
man and a French Revolutionist !— and if you 
so much as intimate the propriety of returning 
good for evil, you shall be reckoned as Anti- 
Christ himself. To preach the antiquated 
doctrine, that “where the spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty,” and to hold our religious and 
political institutions to this test, is to be an 
advocate of downright mobocracy—and to 
demand for poor dis-man-tled humanity free 


thought, free speech, and free worship, is 


thought seriously to endanger the throne of 
the Omnipotent! To assert that the Sabbath 
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was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath, and therefore that it is lawful to do well 
on that day, is to be a contemner of God’s laws 
and a despiser of his institutions; and any 
practical enforcement of that doctrine is treat- 
ed as a crime, in comparison with which the 
selling of men and women at auction, and the 
rupturing of the bonds of marriage are cardinal 


virtues! To represent it as any part of a cler- 


gyman’s duty to labor in behalf of such secular 


and Nazarene enterprises as Temperance, 
Anti-Slavery, Peace, or Chastity, is shuddered 
at, (not without reason,) as endangering the 
“ brotherhood” itself; while to deny the di- 
vinity of this hungry locustry is nothing short 
of rank blasphemy! 

Such is a picture, hastily composed, of the 
religion of this nation — and, strangely enough, 
it passes quite generally for the religion of 
Christ! It would seem that God had sent the 
people a strong delusion, that they might be- 
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lieve a lie. One in the least acquainted with 
the genius of Christianity must be struck with 
surprise, bordering on horror, to hear a commu- 
nity to which the above strictures apply calling 
itself by the name of Christ, while he will look 
upon the fact that its church and clergy have 
assumed that sacred name, as setting the limits 
to human assurance. 

A friend said to me a few days since that 
the terms Christian, and pious, and Godly, and 
the like, having undergone a radical change in 
their signification, we ought, as Reformers, to 
repudiate their application to us or our enter- 
prise, as a gross indignity, and adopt the name 
of infidel, as the most honorable appellation 
extant. There was a spice of good sense in the 
suggestion, and I sympathised with the spirit 
which dictated it. But I think it is due to the 
age in which we live —an age surpassing the 


Lutheran in searching scrutiny and bold ex- 


posure—to pursue an opposite course, until 
16 
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we have compelled the “long, low, piratical 
looking craft,” which infests our seas, under 
the deceptive name of “ Tur Cuvurcn,” to 
strike the white flag of Christianity, which it 
has dared to place at its mast-head, and run 
up the bloody banner of the bucaneer! 

Long enough have the Scribes and Phari- 
sees of our time covered their nakedness with 
the graceful drapery of a Christian profession. 
True, it 


« ___.— sits loose upon them, 


Like giant’s robe upon a dwarfish thief ;* — 


but the people have been so long accustomed 


to consider the poor rattling skeleton which is 


hid in the folds of that robe as the true body 


of Christ, that it is hard to undeceive them. 
Nevertheless, or rather ail the more, the work 
should be done. 

Until this is done, the cause of Reform will 
continue to languish. But do this — dethrone 


the pro-slavery priesthood of America and its 
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cannibal god—and Humanity will spring to 
her feet with the alacrity of youth; the cords 
of oppression, which have worn deep into her 
quivering flesh, will be snapped asunder; the 
clouds of superstition, which have for so long 
a time obscured the light of reason, will be 
scattered, and righteousness will cover the 
land as the waters cover the sea. 

To accomplish all this, it is mainly necessary 
that in our lives and conversations we illus- 
trate the life-giving energy and purifying 
influences of the Reform movement. Let this 
be done. Let the people see that all the ways 
of Reform are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace ;—not that pleasantness 
which is but the reflection of the lascivious 
smiles of public opinion, not that peace which 


takes no thought of purity, but that pleasant- 


ness and peace which have their beautiful 


emblem in the great heart of old Ocean, which, 


alike in the wildest storms and the serenest 
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calms, remains ever in undisturbed serenity. 
Show the people this, prove to them how 


perfect the harmony between the essential 


principles of true Reform and the divine life 


of Jesus; contrast the barren ceremonials and 
creaking performances of the Church with the 
healthful exercises of a benevolent life ;— and 
ere long you shall see the people flock to our 
cause like the army of birds, which every win- 
ter leave behind them the naked forests and 
ice-clad mountains of the North, for the sunny 


plains and fragrant gardens of the South. 


Lynn, Massachusetts, U. 8. 
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A Sonnet. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is — there is Liberty.” 


HEART-STIRRING text! proclaim it far and wide, 

Throughout the length and breadth of all your 
Land ; 

‘Till he, who runs, may read, and understand 

The glorious truth in these brief words implied ! 

How — where that Spirit is most detfed, 


The flame of Freedom, by its influence fann’d, 


Bidding each heart with Love to all expand, 


Slavery, accurst, no longer can abide! 

But oh‘ what heavier, or more hopeless doom 
Can be a Nation’s, or a People’s lot, 

Or fling upon their Fame a fouler blot — 


Withering the spirit by its chilling gloom — 
16* 
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Than one which leaves for doubt too fearful 


room, 


That rnere the Spirit of the Lord 1s not! 


Woodbridge, Suffolk, Eng. 
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Che New Age of Anti-Slavery. 


BY CHARLES LENOX REMOND. 


FourtEEN long years have expired since 
the gonfalon of true, irrespective, and uncom- 
plexional Anti-Slavery has streamed in the 
American breeze ; and the comparatively small 
number of men and women who have rallied 
under it, have toiled hard and assiduously, to 
do away, by truth, precept, and example, the 
thousand and one objections which it has en- 
countered. Now, for the first time, is the gen- 
eral question admitted, and it remains to be 
seen what ground will be assumed, what steps 
taken, and what principles made the rule and 
guide of conduct by those making the admis- 
sion, and claiming to be Anti-Slavery. We 


neither look for the performance of impossi- 





~ 
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bilities on the part of our fellow-countrymen 
North of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, nor do we 
demand that they should shed blood for the 
ransom of the suffering Slave; but if they 
grant Slavery to be the giant evil of our land, 
the crying curse upon our hopes, the blasting 
simoom upon our morals and our characters, 
they will arouse to action and do deeds worthy 
the cause and the occasion; they will give 
practical demonstration that they desire its 
immediate abolition, by the needful sacrifices 
of their sectarian partialities and of their party 
idols. And when the North shall hazard for 
Freedom what the South is all the while risk- 
ing for Slavery, will the former live and 
triumph, and the latter dissolve and die. 
What interest could we have, whether James 
K. Polk or Henry Clay were elected, since, to 
the disgrace of both Whigs and Democrats, in 


the free States, they knew both to be Slave- 


holders? It was the “ people’s choice” to have 
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a Slave-holder, and none but a Slave-holder; 
his echo, or fetch, would fitly represent them 
in a national sense. 

The sin of our country is in having too 
much politics, and too little humanity. The 
reform wanted is not in our politics, but in our 
hearts. In legislating for the country, men 
seem to forget that they are operating on living 
and sentient substance. But human society is 
not like a piece of mechanism, which may be 
safely taken to pieces and put together again 
by the hands of ordinary artists, without refer- 
ence to the will of its maker. Nature has 
made Freedom safe and Slavery dangerous, 
and both antagonists of each other. To con- 


nect them in indissoluble bonds must baffle 


the ingenuity of man. The time when this 
begins to be felt forms a new era in the history 
of a nation. Then humanity and reason pre- 
pare to ascend the throne of the public mind. 


Justice shall be administered to all, and those 
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“guilty of a skin not colored like” the major- 
ity, shall be permitted within the pale of com- 
mon law, and common sympathy, and common 
regard. When Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, &c. shall 
extend the franchise privilege to their worthy 
colored population, and eradicate from their 
hearts and erase from their statute books their 
proscriptive usages, and atrocious black-laws, 
the voices and votes of many thousands of 
good men will be heard and felt for their 


country’s good; men who may not be easily 


bought, bribed, or frightened, when given an 


interest in the soil and institutions made dear 
to them by their toil, their sweat, and their 
blood. God grant that eighteen hundred and 
forty-five may give to the enslaved what sev- 
enteen hundred and seventy-six gave to the 
politically oppressed colonists: “ Linertry aNnD 


INDEPENDENCE, NOW AND FOREVER!” 


Salem, Massachusetts, U. S. 
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Che Criumpl of Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


Gop speed the year of jubilee, 

The wide world o’er! 
When from their galling chains set free, 
Th’ oppressed shall vilely bend the knee, 
And wear the yoke of tyranny, 

Like brutes, no more :— 
THAT YEAR WILL come, and Freedom’s reign 
To man his plundered rights again 


Restore. 


God speed the day when human blood 
Shall cease to flow! 

In every clime be understood 

The claims of HUMAN BROTHERHOOD, 


And each return for evil, good — 
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Not blow for blow: — 
TuaT DAY Witt come, all feuds to end, 
And change into a faithful friend 

Each foe. 


God speed the hour, the glorious hour, 
When none on earth 
Shall exercise a lordly power, 
Nor in a tyrant’s presence cower, 
But all to Manhood’s stature tower, 
By equal birth !— 
THAT HOUR WILL come, to each, to all, 
And from his prison-house the tbrall 
Go forth. 


Until that year, day, hour arrive, 
With head and heart and hand I’ll strive 
To break the rod, and rend the gyve, — 


The spoiler of his prey deprive, — 


So witness Heaven! 
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And never from my chosen post, 


Whate’er the peril or the cost, 


Be driven. 


Boston, Massachusetts, U. 8. 
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Fidelity. 
BY SAMUEL MAY. 


Ovr Creator does not compel any of his 
creatures to serve him and obey his laws. 
Whatever may be said of the obligation to 
obey, which rests upon his moral creatures, it 
cannot be said that God enforces that obliga- 


tion. Man may choose whom he will serve, 


and whether or not he will obey the laws of 


his Maker; he may brave, if he will, the fear- 
ful consequences of deciding to disobey. 

But, having chosen the service of God, man 
is not at liberty to say when, where, and how 
far he will discharge the duties of it; he be- 
comes bound, by every consideration which 
can have weight with an intelligent and moral 


being, to render that service at all times and 
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in all things, and, whether he eats, or drinks, 
or whatever he does, to do ail to the glory of 
God. 

So a man may choose whether or not he 
will be a minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, in the current sense of those words or 
any other. But when he has deliberately 
chosen the office of a Christian minister, and 
taken upon himself its solemn trusts, he ts not 
at liberty to say what portions of Christian 
truth he will bring forward and enforce, and 
what he will leave unnoticed ;—what he will 
strive to make clear, and what he will pass by 
unattempted — what he will take all pains to 
elucidate, and what all pains to mystify. He 
has no right to say that, for this, that, or the 
other cause, he will refrain from urging certain 
duties and certain truths on the minds of those 


who look to him for instruction, and a just 


exposition of the commands of God. He is 


bound, as an honest man, to declare the whole 
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counsel of God. If to do this is too onerous 
for him, if it be too perilous a service, if he be 
not equal to the moral contest in which it will 
involve him, reason and conscience would 
seem to dictate to him to seek a less difficult 
post of labor, as they certainly do forbid his 
continuance at his present one, if he is unable 
or unwilling to meet its high demands. 

It is a tremendous responsibility which a 
man takes upon himself, in keeping back any 
part of God’s law —in speaking that which is 
acceptable, and refusing to speak that which 
is not so. He, who does this, does in fact pro- 
claim himself wiser than God ; for he virtually 
declares that his truth cannot safely and suita- 
bly be uttered before all audiences, and in all 
circumstances of human society. He practi- 
cally dishonors Jesus; for he distrusts that 
truth in which Jesus had unshaken confidence, 


and from which the pains and terrors of death 


could not force him. He deliberately accepts 
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a trust, and that one of the most momentous 
nature, and then, with equal deliberation, re- 
fuses to discharge its duties, while he claims 
its honors and rewards. He promises, before 
God and man, with a solemnity to which no 
oaths and vows could give increased weight, 
to PREACH THE GospeEL to sinful and suffering 
man, and then breaks that promise, and even 
justifies himself, perhaps, in so doing. “ It is 
required of stewards, that a man be found 
Jaithful”” How weighty this truth, and how 
far-reaching its connections, when applied to 
the stewardship of the Gospel ministry. No 
amount of knowledge, no fervor of eloquence, 


no sectarian zeal, can atone for the want of 


this essential quality—Farirurutness. “If 


the watchman see the sword come, and blow 
not the trumpet, and the people be not warn- 
ed; if the sword come, and take any person 
from among them, he is taken away in his 


iniquity; but his blood will I require at the 
17* 
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watchman’s hand. So thou, O son of man, I 
have set thee a watchman unto the house of 


Israel ; therefore thou shalt hear the word at 


my mouth, and warn them from me.” 


Leicester, Massachusetts, U, 8. 
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Word and Work Worship. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF PFEFFEL. 


BY JOHN PARKMAN, 


The leading sentiment of the following lines has an application to 
Protestant as well as Catholic views of the nature of true worship. 
In the churches of all our sects are many with whom the formal 
observances of religion have more value than have the manifesta- 
tions of its spirit, as shown in the various walks of philanthropy. 
Other Reformers, as well as Abolitionists, are at issue with the 
Church on this very point. ‘“ They are the enemies of the Church,” 
say some. But those are its best friends, who beseech it to remem- 


ber that the Lord loveth mercy more than sacrifice. 


In hermit’s cave, on mountain height, 
Once dwelt a saint, (they say,) 
To whom, in visions of the night, 


God often spoke : —in trance by day. 


As once he knelt, God’s grace to crave, 


An angel came to him, 
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With kindly air, yet aspect grave : 


— Eloé, chief of Seraphim. 


He touched the hermit’s eyes, and said, 
“ Look, tell me what you see.” 
“T see, in convent’s gloom, a maid; 


A sainted one she seems to me. 


“ A holy nun, in sable veil ; 
(Behold the garb she wears, ) 
She kneeleth by the altar-rail ; 


Aud her white lips are murmuring prayers.” 


“ Now look on one who differs wide, 
With face and eye so bright ; 
Cheerful she works at her fire-side, 


Busy from early morn till night. 


“ Man, which of these, in your view, prays?” 


“The former; she in sooth.” 


“ Not so,— the veiléd nun but says 


Her prayers ; the other prays in truth.” 
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“She!” asked the hermit, “ she secure 


The bliss of those who wait 


On God?” “She toils for orphans poor!” 


The angel said, — then vanished straight. 


Dover, New Hampshire, U. S. 





THE LIBERTY BELL. 


What is Real Anti-Slavery Work ? 


BY ABBY KELLY. 


Ar this stage of the Anti-Slavery warfare, 
when the sympathies of multitudes are ready 
to be offered to the cause, — multitudes who 
have not so far investigated the subject as to 
have definite views of its scope and bearings, 
it may not be a waste of time to consider what 
it is that those who wish to employ their 
means the most effectively for the annihilation 
of Slavery, are to do. If we can find by what 
power it is sustained, we certainly shall see 
where to direct our blows. Most will allow 
that it lives in the force of public sentiment, 
which wills its continuance; for although 
some have said it was “a creature of law,” yet 


even they have been compelled to acknow- 
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ledge, in the same breath, that supposing it 
were so, unless the law were sustained by 
public opinion, it would be a dead letter, and 
Slavery would fall. All will agree with me, 
then, that real, effective Anti-Slavery work is 
that which goes to change the present Pro- 
Slavery heart of this nation. 

And how shall this work be performed? By 
pouring light on the darkened eye of prejudice 
and bigotry; by sympathetic appeals to the 
frozen heart of selfishness and indifference ; 
by stern and earnest remonstrances to the 
dead in trespasses and sins. 

Yes, Anti-Slavery casts out the unclean 
spirit of oppression through rebuke, speaking 
as one having authority, and not as the time- 
serving priesthood of the present day. When 
the demon hears these rebukes, straightway 


there is writhing and gnashing of the teeth. 


This catastrophe of coming out he would 


avert, and therefore, from his sanctified seat at 
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the altar, his sacred place in the pulpit, his 
reputable position in legislative hall, his post 
of honor in the executive chair, his exalted 
station on the judicial bench, and divers other 
places of good repute, he decoys many whose 
sympathies are called forth in behalf of his 
crushed victims into fields other than those 
which lead to warfare against his own exist- 
ence. He points them to Canada, and says, 
send your aid there. And straightway many 
spend themselves in eflorts for the free, forget- 
ting that the fugitive does not wear chains, but 
is equal in privileges to other citizens of the 
British realm. One may with as much propri- 
ety assist the English Chartist, and call it 


Anti-Slavery, as to call assistance to the 


freed man in Canada Anti-Slavery. 


When the stern rebuke of Anti-Slavery 
again reaches the ear of the demon, and goes 
forth into all the world to convince the nations 


of his atrocious character, his unfitness for a 
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place in decent society, much less for posts of 
power and trust, wearing as he does the fruits 
of robbery and feeding on the price of blood, 
he forthwith sends one of his bruised victims 
to us, to beg of us the means by which we are 
prosecuting this holy warfare of the spirit 
against himself; saying, if we will appropriate 
our funds to him, he will release one or two of 
his Slaves, while at the same time he uses 
this our money to obtain new victims where- 
with to glut himself. By and by he hears a 
still louder note of remonstrance, and now 
seizes a northern white man and thrusts him 
into a dungeon for the crime of abstracting 
from his clutch one of his millions. The 
whole North, aye, Europe, is unusually moved. 
Money is poured out, like water, for the 
prisoner's family, and to test points of law for 
the prisoner’s benefit. And yet no one will 


be so blind as to think, for an instant, that this 


prisoner and his family are to be compared, in 
18 
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deprivations and sufferings, to even the best 
provided Slave. But the end of our enemy is 
answered. The attention and warfare of the 
world is turned in some measure from his 
most atrocious deeds to those of smaller mo- 
ment, and he has a kind of respite. 

But light is continually poured out, and the 
horror-struck people wish to do something that 
shall rid them of the accursed and hideous 
monster. The father of lies would deceive, if 
it were possible, even the elect. He therefore 
cries out, “to the polls, to the polls! spend 
your strength in electioneerig and your mo- 
ney in building up a party, but leave me 
invested with the robes of Christianity, cherish 
me in the holy of holies, and put the brand of 
Infidel on all who shall dare dispute my claim 
to sanctity.” And the obedient vassal straight- 


way enters with great eagerness into the 


squabble of politics ; vainly striving to incul- 


cate Christian principle by ballot; to regene- 
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rate the nation by a vote. But all these 
devices of the Slave-power are being expos- 
ed; for while we shall, as humane and chari- 
table spirits, assist the poor in Canada as 
elsewhere, and do what we may to hide the 
outcast, and perhaps, under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, redeem some one of the millions, 
each one of whom has an equal claim on us; 
while we shall do what we may to rescue 
Northern men who have fallen among thieves, 
and aid their bereaved families at home, we 
shall be careful to imprint the fact that these 
are not blows aimed directly at the Slave sys- 
tem —that though these things ought to be 
done, they are not the weightier matters of 
real Anti-Slavery. 

Let us, then, keep our eye steadily fixed on 


the polar star of principle, nor be turned either 
to the right or the left. Our work is to 
inculcate these great truths, the right of man 


to Freedom, the atrocious sin of Slavery, 
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and the duty of ceasing to give it support, 
whether in Church or in State. Not only 
shall we preach, — we shall practice too. We 
shall scorn and shudder at the idea of voting 


under a Constitution which pledges our sup- 


port to a government founded on the plun- 


dered rights of millions,-—- which, instead of 
weakening the Slave-power, joins that power 
with its own strength. And not only are 
we to cease from giving it support, we are 
to attack it wherever it may be found, and 
expose its hideousness to the abhorrence of 
the world. We shall treat the man-thief as 
we treat the less guilty horse-thief. We shall 
treat his equally guilty abettor, the man who 
stands with him in the Church, in the party, 
in the government, as we treat the accomplice 
of other criminals; aye, with more marked 
displeasure and condemnation; for a stronger 
testimony should always be borne against a 


popular than against an unpopular sinner. 





THE FUGITIVE. 


Che Fugitive. 


BY MARTHA HEMPSTEAD. 


SHE is weeping, bitterly weeping, 
Far away in the tangled wild ; 
And in her arms, all sweetly sleeping, 


Is clasped a fair young child. 


Why thus does she flee away 
From the cheerful haunts of men? 
Why hides she thus from the face of day, 


In the dark and noisome fen ? 


Oh! hers is a common fate ; 
And there ’s none to give it heed, 
There is none to care for the desolate, 


_ In her hour of bitter need. 
18* 
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But the father of that babe, 
Which hath his azure eye 

And his sunny hair, hath he betrayed 
And left them there to die? 


No! that were far more kind; 
But it is not even so! 
With his hunting train he is close behind ; 


She hath heard their loud hollo. 


Oh! hers is a tale of wrong, 
Too grievous to be spoken, 
If the voice that utters be not strong, 


And the heart that prompts unbroken. 


She had been his paramour, 
And still his wretched Slave; 

And long had the light of her life’s dim hour 
Been but the smile he gave. 


But he turned from her tears away, 


Away from her earnest prayer. 





THE FUGITIVE. 


To the free, far North his journey lay, 


And warm was his greeting there. 


Long, weary nights and days 
She hid herself, for sadness ; 
There was no word her hope to raise, 


There was no smile of gladness. 


But when, in anguish lone, 
For the first time she pressed 
Her infant, newly born — her own — 


Upon her throbbing breast ; 


One momentary gleam, 
One thought, one vision bright, 
O’er her spirit passed, and then the dream 


Was gone, and she woke in night. 


Long, weary hours she hearkened, 


If his well-known step was nigh, 


But a strange mistrust had her spirit darkened, 


And she asked —she knew not why — 
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«“ Oh! will he love the child? 
Will he name it as his own? 


Will he smile on me, as once he smiled, 


And speak in the same soft tone?” 


Ah! little did she know 
Of his treachery, foul and deep, 
As she breathed his name, in accents low, 


O’er her infant’s quiet sleep. 


At length to the household came 
A message from abroad ; 
And ’t was delivered in his name — 


The name of their absent lord. 


He bade them to array 
His mansion in its pride, 
For he should come, on such a day, 


From the North, with his fair young bride. 


And he also bade that she, 
Who his favorite Slave had been, 
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Should, to the highest bidder, be 


Struck off, ere he came again. 


From his sight she must be sold, 
Nor longer there remain ; 
He had need, beside, of all the gold 


Which her beauty would obtain. 


Her ear the tidings heard ; 
She had sorrowed much and long, 
But now were the depths of her spirit stirred, 


And she grew, in her madness, strong. 


They sought her, to obey 
Their master’s bidding then, 


But found her not, and by night and day 


They searched through field and fen. 


Meanwhile, with his gentle bride, 
He came, all smiles and grace : — 
At the morrow’s dawn he left her side, 


To join in the eager chase. 
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They are on the track, at last! 


They are swiftly gaining ground ! 


She hath heard the shout — the bugle blast — 


Her hiding-place is found ! 


New London, Connecticut, U. 8, 





THE DANGERS OF THE CAUSE. 


Che Dangers of the Canse. 


BY MARY GREW. 


From the commencement of the Anti- 
Slavery enterprise until the present hour, it 
has been assailed by many and varied forms 
of peril. - In its early infancy, the danger was, 
that the powerful opposition which it every- 
where met, would avail to crush it; that the 
little band who had boldly given its banner to 
the breeze, would not be able to bear it up 
amid the shock of such unequal conflict. But 
the cause waxed strong, and prevailed against 
its enemies, 

Then came another and greater danger — 
the temptation to compromise its stern in- 
tegrity, as it became powerful and prosperous. 


Nobly did it withstand the tempter. Yet some 
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plants of promise withered away, “ because 


they had no root in them.” 

The present form of danger, which assails 
the cause, is a strong temptation to want of 
faith in the power of a righteous principle. Let 
not Abolitionists be startled at this suggestion, 
and confidently ask what other Reform has 
ever elicited stronger proofs of such a faith. 
“ Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall!” The influence of this restless 
generation, which so eagerly seeks a visible 
and tangible “sign” of successful labor, and 
the tendency of the human soul to walk by 
sight, rather than by faith, combine to draw 
Abolitionists from the lofty eminence on which 
they have long stood, and lead them to place 
undue confidence in measures which tend 
chiefly to display their increasing numbers and 
political strength. Hence, some will “ fall, and 
stumble, and be broken.” 


Yet, shall the cause triumph, and “no 
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weapon formed against it shall prosper.” Vio- 


jence may assail it from without, internal 
convulsions shake it to its centre, but it shall 
survive the rudest shock, proving that its 
foundations are immutable; and the gates of 


hell shall not prevail against ut ! 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. 8. 
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Emancipation in the British Isles. 


BY ANDREW CROSSE. 


Far sweeping o’er the Western Main, 
Methinks I hear a choral strain, 
In full accordance rise ; 
Methinks the free-born wave I see, 
With more than wonted majesty, 
Mount proudly to the skies ; 
Whilst rock, and isle, and all around, 


Joyous hail the hallowed sound. 


The day, the sacred day is come, 

When tyranny has found its tomb, 
And bonds are passed away ; 

When Afric’s persecuted race 

Shall stand with Europe face to face, 
Erect, and be as they ; 
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And, dark as white, without control, 


Be free in body as in soul. 


Britain! ’t was thou the chains who burst, 
And struck to earth the foe accurst! 
Who bid’st the Slave respire ! 
For what is life when Freedom ’s dead ? 
A withered flower, whose sweets are fled, 
A voiceless, stringless lyre ! 
But thou the fallen lyre didst raise, 


With new-born strings, to swell thy praise ! 


Then lift the tuneful chords on high, 
And waft the song of liberty, 

That heaven and earth rejoice ! 
And may each valley, grove, and hill 
Long with the sweet emotion thrill, 

And echo to the voice! 


And man to man ne'er bow the knee, 


And earth, from pole to pole, be free ' 


Bromfield, Eng. 
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Che Grand Difficulty. 


BY PAULINA 8S. WRIGHT. 


I nesoice to learn that the advocates of the 
Anti-Slavery cause are coming into Central 
New York. My only regret in leaving there 
for the winter is, that I cannot make a home 
for them, when they need rest from their toil. 
I trust that the truest and freest spirits in the 
enterprise may be sent there, as much good 
seed has been sown, and it needs but the hand 
of the skilful reaper to garner in a rich harvest. 
No truth is more deeply impressed upon me 
than this, that those laboring in the cause of 
Freedom, if they would labor successfully, 
must be themselves free ; — that the obstacles to 
emancipation lie chiefly in the character of the 


Free, and not in that of the Slave population. 
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I was yesterday conversing with a gentleman 
opposed to our work. He felt deeply for the 
Slaves, he said. “ Poor things! they cannot 
take care of themselves, if emancipated.” I 
think the pity, in that respect, should be ex- 
pended upon the masters, for truly it may be 
said, “ One pair of hands supplies two mouths 
and backs.” In proof of this, I will give a 
brief account of James Johnson, a fugitive 
from the patriarchal institution. 

A low, timid knock at our door announced a 
child of want. It was cold and tempestuous 
without, and the poor man who entered was 
almost perishing from the effects of our cold 
climate. After having been warmed and fed, 
he asked for work; saying he could do almost 
anything, and did not wish to beg. He was 
provided with a saw, and directed to ask for 


employment as a wood-sawyer, which he im- 


mediately found in abundance. At the close 


of the week he called to tell us of his success, 
19* 
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and deposited two dollars, after having paid 
his board, at a dollar and fifty cents per week. 

My first enquiry was, how have you earned 
so much more than other men do by wood- 
sawing? “Why, ma’am, it is moon-light 
nights now, and I saw very late, and then, 
I’ve got a lamp, and I begin again in the 
morning, at four o’clock ; for you see, ma’am, 
they pay me by the cord.” I then asked him 
to give a history of his life, which he did, tak- 


ing from his pocket his letters from one stage 


of his journey to another. 

“T was,” said he, “a favorite body-servant 
of my master’s, being about his own age, and 
raised with him, and was also a member of 
the same Baptist Church. I married early, 
from a neighboring plantation, a daughter of 
the planter. She was a handsome, high- 
spirited woman. We were married at Christ- 
mas, and I asked my master, soon after, to 


purchase her, which he did. We worked 
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diligently for our master for fifteen years. Our 


oldest son, when twelve years old, ran away 


with my two brothers; and after that my 


wife and I often talked of freedom, and of 
running away, and were waiting a proper 
time to do so, when my wife gave her mis- 
tress serious offence by taking out of her 
hand a wet sheet, with which she had struck 
her in the face. At evening, when I returned 
from the business upon which I had been sent 
away, it was to find my home made desolate. 
My wife and babe — six months old — were in 
prison. Two days after, they were sold, to go 
to the far South. I saw them twice only be- 
fore they were sent away. My heart was 
almost broken. 

“ A few days after they were gone, my mas- 
ter said to me, ‘Jim, what ails you? What 
are you so surly for?’ I said, my wife, sir, 
is GonE. ‘What! surly about her? ha, ha! 
Why, Jim, you can get another. I will buy 
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any one you want.’ I told him I did not want 


another. It was only her I had chosen when 


young, that I wanted. And oh! ma’am, I 


must find her, if I go to Missouri for her, as 
soon as I can get money enough.” 

The large tears rolled down his cheeks as 
he spoke. Our own hearts were deeply 
touched with his wrongs, and we wept with 
him, remembering that this was but one of the 
suffering millions of our brethren. That eve- 
ning he went to a meeting, and narrated the 
circumstances of his escape, his pilgrimage, 
and his sorrows. A member of one of the 
Baptist Churches present invited him, as being 
of that order, to attend a meeting of their 
church, the next evening, and bear his testi- 
mony to the Slave-holding character of that 
denomination, as resolutions on the subject of 
American Slavery were there under discussion. 
He went, but as might be expected, a request 


was made that all persons not belonging to 
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that church should leave the house. His 
friend still begged James to stay, as he desired 
to bring him forward; but a formal resolution 
was soon passed, that none but members of 
that church should be present at those discus- 
sions. I leave this without comment, as I 


think it proves, of itself, the necessity of being 


free, in order to make free, and the capacity of 


Slaves to take care of themselves. 


Utica, New York, U. 8. 
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“The Anti-Slavery Platform.” 


BY NATHANIEL PEABODY ROGERS, 


Anti-Stavery has no Platform. Its wide 
and illimitable plat is without form, and with- 
out formation. It never was constructed. Men 
did not put it up. It was not made with hands. 
Act or Corporation never lifted tool upon it, or 
put into it any of their joiner-work. Its mea- 
sureless arena lays, as it lay originally, and 
when Humanity first set down her foot upon it. 

These “ Platforms” have Amits, and they are 
set up in limitation of human rights and liberty. 
There is not room for mankind on them, (not 
counting woman, who, of course, never sets 
her foot upon them.) The Anti-Slavery ground 
was spread for the race to tread it. It is dead 
level —or rather living level. All feet upon it 


stand even, and if you witness inequality of 
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heads, it is because some who stand upon it 
are taller than those about them; and it is be- 
because the ground 7s /evel, that there is this 
inequality —that those who are intrinsically 
tall are seen overtopning the rest. These 
“ Platforms” are not level. They are not only 
elevated — set up above the pit, to which they 
consign mankind—but they are unlevel of 
themselves. They slope. There is distinc- 
tion and inequality on their own fictitious and 
baseless scaffoldings; and the unevenness of 
tops that appears amid those who mount them 
is no indication of the stature of those who 
wear them. A short Honorable, or a dwarfish 
Reverend, would overpeer among them the 
moral Cedars of Lebanon. The “ Platform” 
admits men upon it. It admits, too, topics of 
discussion. It has its “ extraneous matters,” 
and its “ foreign subjects.” Freedom is always 


foreign to it, and Humanity eztraneous. But 


with Anti-Slavery there is no admission or 
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exclusion of men or mankind. No matter is 
extraneous or foreign to it, that Humanity, in 
any of its forms, feels cause to introduce. Its 
great business is to assert for mankind, and 
secure to them, the right of free and sovereign 
introduction of any and every matter, within 
the boundless scope of human concern. And 
should Obscurity, or Weakness, or Eccen- 
tricity, driven into its assemblies from the 
“ Platforms,’ off which Humanity is every- 
where hunted, lift up there their “ irrelevant”’ 
voices, it is never matter for drag-out, or 
silencing, or calls to order. Anti-Slavery’s 
“rules of order” are the order of human 
nature. The “ Manual” they are writ down 
in, is everybody’s own bosom. The “ Chair” 
free-speech addresses, at its gatherings, is the 
gathered multitude ; and it speaks, amenable 


to no “call to order,” without its own sove- 


reign breast. Anti-Slavery fears no disturb- 


ance or confusion. It bravely takes its chance 
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on the waves of Freedom — preferring liability 
to hurricane and tempests, to the constrained 
and subject calms. It discerns, always, amid 
the volcano that may heave the hills towards 
heaven, and the ocean to the stars, that centre- 
of-gravity principle, beautifully described by 
Charles Burleigh, at a meeting in the New 
Hampshire woods, as sure to bring everything 
safe down to its place again, and secure the 
world forever from deluge and conflagration. 
Anti-Slavery “new-organises,” when she 
builds her “ Platforms;” rather, she never 
builds them, for she never “ new-organises.” 
She has spoken, heretofore, of her “ Platform,” 
but it was with borrowed speech — borrowed 
from Slavery and its manifold “ Institutions.” 


She is leaving off its use, and trimming her 


vocabulary of its outlandish phraseology. And 
it is her staunchest friend, that shall be faithful 


and frank to remind her of any adherence to 


speech and usages she comes to reform. 
20 
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Che American Union. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


Tyrants of the old world! contemners of 
the rights of man! disbelievers in human free- 
dom and equality! enemies of mankind! con- 
sole not yourselves with the delusion that 
Repvusiicanism and the AMERicaN UNION are 
synonymous terms—or that the downfall of 
the latter will be the extinction of the former, 
and, consequently, a proof of the incapacity of 
the people for self-government, and a con- 
firmation of your own despotic claims! Your 
thrones must crumble to dust; your sceptre of 
dominion drop from your powerless hands; 
your rod of oppression be broken; yourselves 
so vilely abased, that there shall be “none so 


poor to do you reverence.” The will of God, 
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the beneficent Creator of the human family, 
cannot always be frustrated. It is His will 
that every form of usurpation, every kind of 
injustice, every device of tyranny, shall come 
to nought; that peace, and liberty, and right- 
eousness, shall “reign from sea to sea, and 
from the rivers to the ends of the earth;” and 
that, throughout the earth, in the fullness of a 
sure redemption, there shall be “none to mo- 
lest or make afraid.” Humanity, covered with 
gore, cries with a voice that pierces the 


heavens, “ His will be done!” Justice, dis- 


crowned by» the hand of violence, exclaims 


in tones of deep solemnity, “ His witt BE 
pone!” Liberty, burdened with chains, and 
driven into exile, in thunder-tones responds, 
“HIS WILL BE DONE!” 

Tyrants! know that the rights of man are 
inherent and unalienable, and therefore not to 
be forfeited by the failure of any form of 


government, however democratic. Let the 
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American Union perish; let these allied States 
be torn with faction, or drenched in blood; let 
this republic realize the fate of Rome and 
Carthage, of Babylon and Tyre; still, those 
rights would remain undiminished in strength, 
unsullied in purity, unaffected in value, and 
sacred as their Divine Author. If nations 
perish, it is not because of their devotion to 
liberty, but for their disregard of its require- 
ments. Man is superior to all political com- 
pacts, all governmental arrangements, all 
religious institutions. As means to an end, 
these may sometimes be useful, though never 
indispensable; but that end must always be 
the freedom and happiness of man, InDIVIDUAL 
MAN. It can never be true that the public 
good requires the violent sacrifice of any, even 
the humblest citizen; for it is absolutely de- 


pendant on his preservation, not destruction. 


To do evil, that good may come, is equally 


absurd and criminal. The time for the over- 
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throw of any government, the abandonment of 
any alliance, the subversion of any institution, 
is, whenever it justifies the immolation of the 
individual to secure the general welfare; for 
the welfare of the many cannot be hostile to 
the safety of the few. In all agreements, in 
all measures, in all political or religious enter- 
prises, in all attempts to redeem the human 
race, man, as an individual, is to be held para- 
mount : — 
“ Him first, him last, him midst, and without end.” 

The doctrine, that the end sanctifies the 
means, is the maxim of profligates and impos- 
tors, of usurpers and tyrants. They who, to 
promote the cause of truth, will sanction the 
utterance of a falsehood, are to be put in the 
category of liars. So, likewise, they who are 
for trampling on the rights of the minority, in 
order to benefit the majority, are to be regis- 


tered as the monsters of their race. Might is 


never right, excepting when it sees in every 
20* 
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human being, “a man and a brother,” and pro- 
tects him with a divine fidelity. It is the 
recognition of these truths, the adoption of 
these principles, which alone can extirpate 
tyranny from the earth, perpetuate a free 
government, and cause the dwellers in every 
clime, “like kindred drops, to mingle into one.” 

Tyrants! confident of its overthrow, pro- 
claim not to your vassals that the American 
Union is an experiment of freedom, which, if 
it fail, will forever demonstrate the necessity 
of whips for the backs, and chains for the 
limbs of the people. Know that its subversion 
is essential to the triumph of justice, the de- 
livereuce of the oppressed, the vindication of 
the BROTHERHOOD OF THE RACE. It was con- 
ceived in sin, and brought forth in iniquity ; 
and its career has been marked by unparallel- 


ed hypocrisy, by high-handed tyranny, by a bold 


defiance of the omniscience and omnipotence 


of God. Freedom indignantly disowns it, and 
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calls for its extinction; for within its borders 
are three millions of Slaves, whose blood con- 
stitutes its cement, whose flesh forms a large 
and flourishing branch of its commerce, and 
who are ranked with four-footed beasts and 
creeping things. To secure the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, it was 
agreed, first, that the African Slave-trade, — 
till that time, a feeble, isolated colonial traffic, 
—should for at least twenty years be prose- 
cuted as a national interest under the American 
flag, and protected by the national arm ;— 
secondly, that a Slave-holding oligarchy, creat- 
ed by allowing three-fifths of the Slave popu- 
lation to be represented by their taskmasters, 
should be allowed a permanent seat in Con- 
gress ;—thirdly, that the Slave system should 


be secured against internal revolt and external 


invasion, by the united physical force of the 
country ;— fourthly, that not a foot of national 
territory should be granted, on which the pant- 
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ing fugitive from Slavery might stand, and be 
safe from his pursuers—thus making every 
citizen a Slave-hunter and Slave-catcher. To 
say that this “ covenant with death” shall not 
be annulled — that this “ agreement with hell” 
shall continue to stand —that this “refuge of 
lies” shall not be swept away —is to hurl de- 
fiance at the eternal throne, and to give the lie 
to Him who sits thereon. It is an attempt, 
alike monstrous and impracticable, to blend 


the light of heaven with the darkness of the 


bottemless pit, to unite the living with the 


dead, to associate the Son of God with the 
prince of evil. 

Accursed be the Amererican UNION, as a 
stupendous republican imposture ! 

Accursed be it, as the most frightful despot- 
ism, with regard to three millions of the people, 
ever exercised over any portion of the human 
family! 


Accursed be it, as the most subtle and atro- 
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cious compromise ever made to gratify power 
and selfishness ! 

Accursed be it, as a libel on Democracy, and 
a bold assault on Christianity! 

Accursed be it, as stained with human blood, 
and supported by human sacrifices ! 

Accursed be it, for the terrible evils it has 
inflicted on Africa, by burning her villages, 
ravaging her coast, and kidnapping her child- 
ren, at an enormous expense of human life, 
and for a diabolical purpose ! 

Accursed be it, for all the crimes it has 
committed at home —for seeking the utter 
extermination of the red men of its wilder- 
nesses, and for enslaving one-sixth part of its 
teeming population ! 


Accursed be it, for its hypocrisy, its false- 


hood, its impudence, its lust, its cruelty, its 


oppression ! 
Accursed be it, as a mighty obstacle in the 


way of universal freedom and equality! 
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Accursed be it, from the foundation to the 
roof, and may there soon not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down! 

Henceforth, the watchword of every un- 


compromising Abolitionist, of every friend of 


God and liberty, must be, both in a religious 


and political sense—“ NO UNION WITH 
SLAVE-HOLDERS!” 


Boston, Massachusetts, U, 8. 
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Co the Ministers of the Free Church 
of Scotland. 


ON THEIR ACCEPTING THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF SLAVE- 
HOLDERS, AND DEFENDING THEIR DOING 80 BY 


SPEECHES PALLIATING SLAVERY. 


BY J. OSWALD MURRAY, 


So ye will take the vile accursed gold, 


The price of human wrongs and human tears, 


And then, with canting sophistry, uphold 


The treachery, to our ears! 


And ye will stretch the hand to Southern lords, 

Lords of the whip and fetter, and of Man ; 

The cry of kindred blood, more deep than 
words, 


Ye ’ll stifle if ye can! 
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Ye, who so lately sfruck for Freedom’s sake, 
So soon become Iscariots to the cause! 


Recreant when Manhood, Freedom is at stake, 
All for a little dross ! 


Even Pharisaic hypocrites of old 
Cast from the Temple’s sacred treasury 
The price of blood, the stained, ill-gotten gold, 


The cursed Judas-fee. 


But ye, the priests of better, clearer times, 
Priests of a church that calls itself the Free, 
Can travel eagerly to distant climes, 


To share with Slavery! 


Have ye forgot the deep, condign cisgrace 


Ages have heaped upon the traitor’s name, 


That ye so willingly assume his place, 


And rush to share his shame? 


Leave ye, henceforth, the Hero who declared, 


“ Unto the least of these it is to me ;” 
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To follow thus the faithless wretch who dared 


The blackest treachery ! 


Then in man’s memory be your names abhor- 
red ! 

The finger of disgrace on you be turned! 

The infamy of him who sold his Lord, 


Your coward souls have earned. 


Lo! in the crannies of your churches, men 

Will see the Slave’s blood with the mortar 
mixed ; 

On every page of your dim Bibles then 


Shall gory stains be fixed : 


And in the pauses of each saintly song 


The music of his groans shall greet your ears ; 
And through your long-drawn prayers shall 
sound the strong 


Down-dropping of his tears! 
21 
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And in your churches, on nights dark and 


lonely, 


Slave-women’s shrieks shall quiver in the air ; 
And men shall flee their hated pews, and only 


Slaves like yourselves sit there. 


Glasgow, Scotland. 





PURITY OF HEART. 


Jurity of Geart. 


BY ANNA QUINCY THAXTER. 


‘** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


How full of potent inspiration is this assur- 
ance, to the humble, earnest pilgrim on earth, 
who, with singleness of purpose and devoted- 
ness of spirit, is seeking first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness! Such an one 
sees God—discerns absolute Truth, Justice, 
Love and Holiness. From this sublime posi- 
tion, he observes the mists and clouds of 
passion, prejudice, and sinful selfishness float- 
ing beneath; he hears the clamor of contempt, 
reviling and persecution, ascending on every 


side ; but it awakens in his heart only pitying 


love, so deep, so earnest, that it would esteem 


nny sacrifice light, by which it might “ draw all 
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men unto itself.” Should any emotion alien 
to this be called forth, the blessedness departs 


— he no longer sees God — he loses the vision 


high, and the gross atmosphere of earth again 


deludes and bewilders him. dAbolitionists' 


may our 


 ——— high endeavor be an inward light, 


To keep the path before us always bright.” 


Hingham, Massachusetts. U. § 
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Che National Compact. 


BY FRANCIS JACKSON, 


I verity believe that, giving all due con- 
sideration to the benefits conferred upon this 
nation by the Constitution, its national unity, 
its swelling masses of wealth, its power, and 
the external prosperity of its multiplying 
millions; yet the moral injury that has been 
done, by the countenance shown to Slavery, 
by holding over that tremendous sin the shield 
of the Constitution, and thus breaking down, 
in the eyes of the nation, the barrier between 
right and wrong; by so tenderly cherishing 
Slavery, as, in less than the life of man, to 
multiply her children from half a million to 


nearly three millions; by exacting oaths from 
21* 
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those who occupy prominent stations in so- 
ciety, that they will violate at once the rights 
of man and the law of God; by substituting 
itself as a rule of right, in place of the moral 
laws of the universe ;—thus, in effect, de- 
throning the Almighty in the hearts of this 
people, and setting up another sovereign in his 
stead — more than outweigh it all. 

The Constitution of the United States, both 
in theory and practice, is so utterly broken 
down by the influence and effects of Slavery, 
so imbecile for the highest good of the nation, 
and so powerful for evil, that I can give no 
voluntary assistance in holding it up any 
longer. 

Henceforth it is dead to me, and I to it. I 
withdraw all profession of allegiance to it, and 
all my voluntary efforts to sustain it. The 


burdens that it lays upon me, while it is held 


up by others, I shall endeavor to bear patiently, 


yet acting with reference to a higher law, and 
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distinctly declaring, that while I retain my 


own liberty, I will be a party to no compact 


which helps to rob any other man of his. 


Boston, Massachusetts, U. 8. 





THE LIBERTY BELL. 


Harriet ftlartinean, 


TO ELIZABETH PEASE. 


[The date of this Letter shows it to have been written soon after 
the attempt to destroy the American Anti-Slavery Society in 1840. 
As long as the warfare then begun against the American Abolition- 
ists, by the organization of a hostile society, and carried on under 
the name of a “ Liberty Party,” shall continue, so long will this 
Letter be as useful to the cause of the Slave, as it is beautiful and 


true in general principle, and noble and faithful in individual deed.} 
TYNEMOUTH, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
February 27th, 1841. 


MY DEAR FRIEND: 


I nave read the statements in “ Right and 


Wrong among the Abolitionists of the United 


States,” with respect to the differences be- 
tween the two Anti-Slavery Societies of 
America, with a strong and painful interest. 
I wish I could adequately express my sense of 


the duty of every one interested in the cause 
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of the Negro—of human freedom at large — 
to read and deeply meditate this piece of his- 
tory. Iam not more firmly persuaded of any 
thing, than that those who, on the present 
occasion, listen to one side only, or refuse to 
hear either, are doing the deepest injury in 
their power to the Anti-Slavery cause, and 
sowing the seeds of a bitter future repentance. 

I am aware how distasteful are the details of 
a strife. I know but too well, from my own 
experience, how natural it is to turn away, 
with a faint and sickening heart, from the ex- 
posure of the enmities of those whose first 
friendship sprang up in the field of benevolent 
labors. I fully understand the feelings of of- 
fended delicacy which would close the cars 
and seal the lips of those who have been 
fellow-workers with both the parties now 


alienated. Among all these causes of recoil, I 


see how it is but too probable that the Anti- 


Slavery parties on the other side of the Atlan- 
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tic may be left by many of their British 
brethren to “ settle their own affairs,” to “ fight 


their own battles.” But if I had a voice which 


would penetrate wherever I wished, I would 


ask, in the depths of every heart that feels for 
the Slave, whether it should be so; — whether 
such indifference and recoil may not be as 
criminal in us as dissension in them;— 
whether, in declining to do justice to the true 
friends of the Slave, (on whichever side they 
may appear to be,) we may not be guilty of 
treachery as fatal as compromising with his 
enemies. 

Those who devote themselves to the re- 
demption of an oppressed class or race, do, by 
their act of self-devotion, pledge themselves to 
the discharge of the lowest and most irksome 
offices of protection, as much as to that of the 
most cordial and animating. We are bound 
not only to fight against foes whom we never 


saw, and upon whom our sympathies never 
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rested; not only to work for millions of poor 
creatures, so grateful for our care that they are 
ready to kiss the hem of our garments — this 
kind of service, however lavish it may require 
us to be of our labor, our time, our money, is 
easy enough in comparison with one which is 
equally binding upon us — it is also our duty to 
withdraw our sympathy and countenance from 
our fellow-laborers, (however great their for- 
mer merits and our love,) when they compro- 
mise the cause. It is our duty to expose their 
guilt, when, by their act of compromise, they 
oppress and betray those brethren whose no- 
bleness is a rebuke to themselves. This 
painful duty may every friend of the Negro in 
this country now find himself called upon to 
discharge, if he give due attention to the state 
of Anti-Slavery affairs in America. If he does 
Not give his attention, it would be better for 


him that he never named the Negro and his 


cause; for it is surely better to stand aloof 
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from this philanthropic enterprise, than to mix 
up injustice with it. 

The first movers in the Anti-Slavery cause 
in America, those who have stood firm through 
the fierce persecutions of many years, who 
have maintained their broad platform of catho- 
lie principles, who have guarded their original 
Constitution from innovation and circumscrip- 
tion, — Garrison, and his corps of devout, 


devoted and catholic fellow-laborers, with the 


Bible in their heart of hearts, and its spirit in 


all their ways, are now in a condition in which 
they need our support. They have been op- 
pressed, betrayed, pillaged, and slandered. 
Not they, but their foes, are the innovators, 
the bigots, the unscrupulous proselyters, the 
preachers of a new doctrine, modified to propi- 
tiate the pro-slavery spirit of the country in 
which they live. No one will call my words 
too strong, my accusations exaggerated, who 


will read the evidence relating to the transfer 
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of the “ Emancipator,” (for one instance,) or, 
casting an eye upon the statement of accounts 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, will 
perceive who voted into their own pockets the 
money by which the “ Emancipator” might 
have been sustained, under whose commission 
the assailants of the old organization crossed 
the Atlantic, and at whose expense they 
travelled throughout our country, sowing ca- 
lumnies against Garrison and his faithful com- 
panions throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. When the friends of the Slave here 
are told of treachery, pillage, and slander, will 
they hazard being a party to the guilt, for want 
of enquiry, even though the London Anti- 
Slavery Committee, aud their organ, the “ Re- 
porter,” at present appear to stand in that 
predicament? If they would avoid such a 


liability, let them read and consider the state- 


ment by which the case is placed fully before 


them. 
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No one is more ready than I to make allow- 
ance for lapse in the friends of the Negro in 
America. I have seen too much of the suffer- 
ing (not conceivable here) consequent upon a 
profession of Anti-Slavery principles, to won- 
der that there are but few who can endure, 
from year to year, the infliction from without, 
the probing of the soul within, which visits the 
apostles of Freedom in a land which maintains 
Slavery on its soil. From my heart I pity 
those who, having gone into the enterprise, 
find that they have not strength for it, and that 
they are drawn by their weakness into acts of 
injustice towards such as are stronger than 
themselves ;— for those who are not with the 
thorough-going are necessarily against them. 
We must regard with even respectful compas- 
sion the first misgivings, before they have 


become lapse. But what then must we feel, 


— what ought we to do—for those who have 


strength,— for those who can suffer to the 
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end, — for those who are, after the pelting of a 
ten years’ pitiless storm, as firm, as resolved, 
as full of vital warmth as ever, —as prepared 
still to abide the tempest, till the deluge of 
universal conviction shall sweep away the 
iniquity of Slavery from the earth? Shall we 
refuse to hear the tale of their injuries, of their 
justification, because others have refused, or 
because the story is painful? May we dare to 
call ourselves workers in the Anti-Slavery 
cause while thus deserting the chief of its 
apostles now living in the world? 

All believe that the truth will finally prevail ; 
and you and J, dear friend, have a firm faith 
that therefore the old organization, with Garri- 


son at its head, will prevail, at length, over the 


base enmity of the seceders. But we ought 


not to be satisfied with their prevailing at 
length, till we see whether they cannot be 
enabled to stand their ground now. Not a 


moment is to be lost. Not for a moment 
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should their noble hearts be left uncheered ; — 
not fora moment should the Slave-holder be 
permitted to fan his embers of hope ; — not for 


a moment should the American Slave be com- 


pelled to tremble at the adversity of his earliest 


and staunchest friends, if we can, by any effort, 
obtain a hearing for the cause. Let us urge 
and rouse all who are about us,—not to re- 
ceive our mere assertions, not to take our 
convictions upon trust,—but to read, search 
out, and weigh the evidence, and judge for 
themselves. 

This is all that is needed; for I believe 
there is not a friend of the Slave, in any part 
of the world, who, knowing the facts, would 
not make haste to offer his right hand to Gar- 
rison and his company, and his voice and purse 
to their cause. 

I am, yours very truly, 


Harriet Marrvineav. 








